





A Suggested Course of Study 
For School Board Members 


Problems to Be Solved 


Before Schools Can Be Improved 


Twenty years ago Henry Wallace 


coined a phrase when he described 
ours as the era of “the Common Man.” 
the 
important tasks of the next ten years 
will be to that 
for all. Never was there a time 


the the 


In my judgment, one of most 


eliminate idea once 


and 
when need for 


was greater 


un-common man than today. 


Our educational 


system must be 
lifted up to create the maximum num- 
ber of un-common men and women - 

men and women who are educated not 
sense of 


only in the narrow being 


equipped with a certain minimum 


amount of 
skill, 


creative work in the arts and sciences, 


knowledge and _ technical 


but in the broader sense, for 


for true humanism, and for moral 


goodness. These are the only sound 
foundations for civilization. 
The next decade will see the rise of 
problems beyond the ken of men today 
even of men as great as Churchill, 
Bartok, 
Kierkegaard, or Pius XII. The titians 


Gandhi, Einstein, Picasso, 


of the first half of the twentieth century 
will have to be replaced in the second 
half by and women of 


men equal 
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achievement and perception. Our new 
leaders will be expected to deal with 
problems only faintly foreseen today. 
But one thing is sure. The problems 
of our future will concern more than 
the physical and material universe. 
They will involve the creation of ap- 
propriate ways for uniting men and 
cultures rather than splitting molecules 


and atoms. 

Let us agree at the outset, therefore, 
that we have reached the point where 
It can 
only destroy the world. Other methods 


force cannot unite the world. 


must be found. It is for education to 


produce the methods and, most im- 


portant, the men who in turn can 
produce the kind of civilization which 
will guarantee a united world in the 


future. 


Although few of our readers are 
members of school boards, all will find 
this article stimulating and provocative. 
The president of Chicago’s Board of 
Education here poses questions and is 
not always satisfied with typical answers 
offered. The article is an adaptation of 
Mr. Shriver’s recent keynote address be- 
fore the Illinois Association of School 
Boards. 





That is easy to say, but how, one 
may ask, is it possible for education 
to perform this task of transcendent 


importance but of great complexity? 


Four Ways to Put 
Our House in Order 


The first way, in my opinion, is to 
put our own house in order. Let us 
decide here and now, in Chicago and 
in all Illinois school districts, that we 
shall do at least four things. 


First, we shall construct the needed 


school buildings. In Chicago since 


1953, we have added approximately 
39,000 new classroom seats to our city 
system. By 1958 we hope to have 
added a total of 70,000. At minimum 
figures, this program alone represents 
an expenditure of $110,000,000 — and 
this amount does not include expenses 
for land acquisition, maintenance and 
rehabilitation of existing structures, 
architects’ fees, or other incidental ex- 
penses. It’s a huge task, but the Chicago 
Board of Education is proceeding “full 


steam ahead without waiting for 


Washington or Springfield to act. 
The 


OverT, 


Board of Education, more- 


has projected a_ twenty-year 


plan calling for the expenditure of 
$382,853,000 for buildings alone —a 
total of approximately 130,000 class- 


room seats. 


The needs and the times may change. 
Perhaps we may not require so much 
money for school buildings. Our plan 
is not rigid nor immutable; it is only 
an example of 


planning. Intelligent 


planning, I hope, to meet the future 


head-on, not with lowered head, down- 
cast eyes, and timid heart, anxiously 


asking “How can we meet the tidal 
wave of new students?’’, but with 
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honest conviction and the firm resolu- 
tion to say, “We shall do what needs 
to be done to house our school children 
properly.” Proper housing is the first 
thine we can and should do to put 


our house in order. 


Restoring Dignity and Esteem 
To the Teaching Profession 

The second task is to put the teacher 
and the principal back on a pedestal 
of dignity, honor, and esteem. 

In the old days the principal of the 
local school was “the learned man” in 
the community,.the professor or philos- 
opher in our midst, the man to whom 
all could look for unbiased, thoughtful, 
wise words on a multitude of subjects. 
He was a man of culture, a true hu- 
manist. 


Today, our school leaders have to be 
public relations experts, management 
consultants, and financiers. They are 
busy with contractors, architects, union 
negotiations, community relations, and 
lawyers. Their daily schedules and ap- 
pointments are hardly distinguishable 
from those of bankers, manufacturers, 
or chamber of commerce executives. 

This is wrong. School leaders should 
be educators first, administrators sec- 
ond. But this result can be achieved 
only by re-establishing teaching as a 
learned profession. The first step in 
such a program is to increase salaries. 
We all know that. But, in addition, 
let’s give the teacher and the principal 
some time to think, some leisure to 
prepare classes, some time to develop 
special interests among their pupils, 
some moments in which to read the 
scholarly literature in their field, some 
opportunity, or perhaps a requirement, 
of producing their own scholarly 
works. 
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No school system is better than its 
teachers. For your child in his class- 
room on Monday morning, the entire 
school system is represented by and 
summed up in the personality, culture, 
abilities, and devotion of the one school 
teacher who stands ready in the class- 
room to teach the day’s assignment. 

Adequate teachers’ salaries and 
scholarly incentives are, therefore, a 
supremely important part of putting 
our own house in order. 


The Need for Insuring 
Efficient School Administration 

The third part of our own respon- 
sibility as school board members is to 
assure efficiency, economy, and honesty 
in the expenditure of the taxpayers’ 
money. This we have done in Chicago 
to the best of our ability. 

We have required independent audits 
of our accounts by recognized “outside” 
experts with unlimited authority to in- 
These 
have been reported in detail to the 
banking 


spect our financial operations. 
and investment community 
We invested all 
public funds so as to earn maximum 
returns on idle cash. Last year $463,000 
was produced from this source alone. 


nation-wide. have 


We have charged tuition to “out- 
siders”’ using our facilities. More than 
$500,000 per annum is earned in this 
way. We stepped up the speed with 
which we pay our bills. As a result, 
in 1955 we increased our income in 
discounts for 


28%. 


prompt payments by 


These are only a few of the specific 


steps taken to increase public confi- 


dence in our financial integrity and 


public approval for our business-like 
administration. This effort is, I believe, 
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an integral part of putting our own 
It is the third effort 
required of all school boards. 


house in order. 


Fourth in our efforts is the impera- 
tive need to develop sound legislative 
programs. Chicago’s program faces up 
to the facts of the school situation to- 
day. More children, more teachers, 
more textbooks, and more buildings 
cannot be financed on last year’s budget. 
Therefore, our legislative program re- 
quests local taxpayers to assume a 
heavier tax load. Through bond issues 
the 


burden over twenty-year periods. It 


it apportions part of financial 
reasserts the fact that the primary re- 
sponsibility for “common school educa- 
tion” rests upon the State of Illinois. 
look at the out- 
moded tax assessment procedures... It 


It advocates a new 


requests increased state aid because of 
growth in population, inflation, and 
the need for higher quality in educa- 
tional standards. 

These are our methods of approach- 
ing the current problems facing both 
the State Legislature and ourselves. 
You different 
specific proposals in this field. But I 
hope and believe we can make our 


may have other and 


proposals jointly and in a spirit of 
willing cooperation. 


The Need to Evaluate 
The Quality of Education 

Sut let us assume we have all acted 
honestly and effectively in meeting the 
four objectives I have mentioned. Let 
us assume we have all developed 
good teachers’ salaries, proper build- 
ings, economical and efficient adminis- 
tration; let us assume in Springfield 
that our legislative requests have been 
proper and successful. Would we then 
be able to say to the world that our 
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public schools in Illinois are in first 


class condition? 


[ think not. We should have solved 


the physical and financial problems at 
least temporarily, but the basic educa- 


tional problems 


would remain. 

[ do not mean to minimize the great 
achievements which would be ours. Like 
our national commitment to universal, 
democratic education they would be 
unique in the history of education. 
hey would be unparalleled in all the 
world. But the educators keep re- 
minding us, and rightfully so, that 
numerous, important educational prob- 
lems would still remain. 

Since education rather than admin- 
istration, 


construction, or legislation 


is Our primary business, we must con- 
We 


must solve them correctly in order to 


centrate on educational problems. 


produce the top-quality-products Amer- 
icans demand of their public as well 


as private enterprises. 


Can Public Education 
Measure up to Private Schools? 


Public education can and_ should 


produce scholars and scholarship equal 


to the best. There is no place in 


America for second-rate automobiles 


or refrigerators or businesses. Com- 


petition drives them out of existence. 
So let it be with education. Either we 
in public education match the best of 
the and 


present the get 


out of the way and let those do the 


past, or we 


job who can do it properly. I am 


convinced public education can equal 


any form of education in terms of 


intellectual achievement. But we must 
work at it. 

For example, how much attention 
are we giving at board of education 


meetings to the question of curriculum ? 
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There is that we 
need to restudy our requirements and 
standards at all educational levels. In 


Chicago we have found that 


ample evidence 


foreign 
languages can be taught with excellent 
results in elementary school. We have 
found, that can 


achieve extraordinary results in science 


too, 


many students 


and music early in their careers. But 
are we giving enough attention to these 
and other possibilities of improving the 
intellectual tone and toughening the 
work load in our education program ? 
[ think not. 


Parents Tend to Shift 
Responsibility to the School 

Or take our basic philosophy in 
America that parents are responsible 
for the proper education of their chil- 
dren. Haven't we permitted parents 
to shove this responsibility onto the 
shoulders of our schools? Home has 
become little more than a_ boarding 
house. 


of the 


School has always taken care 
formal teaching; but today, 
school takes care of the child’s physical 
training, health program, aesthetic and 
cultural life as well. 

The parent even accepts the school’s 
evaluation of the emotional and psycho- 
logical state of the child. What is left 
to parenthood? Paying the bills and 
providing shelter. Is that all we expect 
from parents? Is that all they wish to 
give their children? I think not. 

[ think we should explore ways of 
bringing parents back into the week-to- 
week educational process. Let them be 
encouraged to participate in the read- 
ing of their children ; let them be shown 
TV and 
reading can be integrated into their 
child’s educational program. Even sum- 


how home movies, 


shows, 


mer vacations, if properly coordinated 
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with school work, can supplement 
the geography lessons, the classes in 


botany, physics, and chemistry. 


Do We Undervalue the 
Humanities and Social Sciences? 
Or take the sacrosanct subject of 
the general high school. Once upon a 
time there was only one type of high 
Then 
we started vocational high schools and 


school, a general high school. 
technical high schools. But why have 
we stopped at this point? If specialized 
educational opportunities are useful for 
students in these areas, why shouldn't 
we offer similar opportunities to stu- 
the and social 


dents of humanities 


sciences : 


Everyone agrees that we have ad- 
the 
physical sciences that we may not be 


vanced so far and so fast in 
able to control the deadly weapons 


We look about 


the specialists who would have been 


created by them. for 
produced by schools catering to those 
exceptionally interested and able in 
sciences - 


the humanities and social 


but we look in vain for such specialists. 
Where 


metaphysicians, the priests, the min- 


are the philosophers and 
isters, and rabbis, the social workers, 
and psychiatrists we need? Many re- 
ligious people are reduced solely to 
prayer as a means of inspiring voca- 
tions necessary to produce saints as 
scientists. 


well as Proper education 


should be supplying some of these 
needs. 

These are only a few of the educa- 
tional problems still unresolved, and 
for the most part, untouched. And I 
haven't even mentioned the whole com- 
plex and crucial area of teacher train- 
ing. 
its source, and most of our students 


Water cannot rise higher than 
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are not going to surpass their teachers. 
What happens if the teacher himself 
is mediocre? What can we expect from 
the student ? 

Are we encouraging our teachers, 
therefore, to join learned societies, to 
produce scholarly articles, to participate 
in graduate studies? Do we reward 
them adequately for advanced studies ? 
Do we give them time to think, to con- 
template, and to compose? How many 
books on cultural subjects have been 
produced by the faculty at DeKalb, 
at Chicago Teachers College, or any 
other of our teachers colleges, except 
Columbia ? 


Importance of the Quality 
Of Teacher Training 


If we fail to investigate pre-service 
teacher training and provide adequate 
opportunities for in-service cultural 
development of our teachers, can we 
truly claim we are fulfilling our obli- 
gations as school board members ? Once 


again I think not. 


Civilization is a communal produc- 
tion. It requires the highest labors of 
many minds focused on the pursuit of 
truth, the acquisition of wisdom, the 
development of true humility and gen- 
uine love of knowledge. The role of 
the teacher and the scholar is essential 
to raise the whole level and tone of 
society. 

We cannot always depend on an 
occasional Albert Schweitzer to appear. 
Like Mount Everest, he rears his head 
Mount 
Everest is only the highest peak in a 


above all other teachers. But 


range of mountains, all of which are 
supremely higher than other mountains 
in the world. 

It is our responsibility as school 


board members to make sure all 
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our teachers reach heights like the 
Himalaya Mountains as a whole. Then 
we can leave the development of the 
genius like Schweitzer to God, Who 


after all, created both Everest and him. 


We Must Decide What 
To Omit from Our Schools 


And we ourselves, how much if at 
all have we realized that education is 
that the art 


what the artist omits as well 


an art, and essence of 
involves 


as what he puts in? 


It has been said that the good school- 
master is known by the number of 
But do 
we as board members help our teachers 


subjects he declines to teach. 


to resist the pressures tending to force 
them to teach everything to everybody ? 
What 


omit ? 


courses are we prepared to 
-And are we ready to explain 
why? 

Are we prepared to say what courses 


constitute an academic high school 
program, what courses comprise a vo- 
cational high school program, and what 
courses make up the technical school 
syllabus of studies? Or do we leave 
all these essential questions to the 
professional educators ? 

I have no brief and glib answers to 
these questions. I am sure there are 
none. But I hope I have conveyed to 
you powerful and influential school 
board members my conviction that the 
public wants us to study our educa- 
tional programs and improve the qual- 


ity wherever we can. 


The Need for 
Super Schools 


Today the appearance of our cities 
and towns is being transformed. Steel 
and glass skyscrapers have replaced old- 
fashioned masonry structures. Stream- 
lined buses, scenicruisers, dream cars 
fill the streets. Super markets, super 
aircraft carriers, super shopping cen- 
ters, super highways, even some men 
who think they are super men appear. 
But I’ve never seen a super church or 
a super school with super students and 
super teachers. 
and 
churches because I think it will mean 


I long to see such schools 
we have turned in the right direction, 
that we have finally begun to emphasize 
adequately the things that count: the 
home, the church, the school, and the 


community. 

Here in Chicago and in Illinois it is 
said we are located in the “heart of 
America.” It is, perhaps, our special 
responsibility to make known the true 
nature of that heart,—a heart dedi- 
cated to the enlightenment of man’s 
mind and the inspiration of his soul. 


former 
achievements have been, let us dedicate 


Great and good as our 
ourselves as school board members to 
future accomplishments based on the 
mind and soul of man, not on his stom- 
ach or back. Then we shall be fulfilling 
our main purpose and true vocation. 
Then we shall be providing educational 
opportunities of greater quality to 
greater numbers of children of all men, 


of all races, of all creeds. 
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Measuring the Merits 
Of Correlated Teaching 


Experiment Favors Correlation 
Of English and Social Science 


Students leaving a remedial English 
class one morning recently at one of 
the Chicago Junior College branches 
would have been surprised had they 
compared their assignments with those 
of an afternoon class taught by the 
same instructor. They would have 
found that by some miracle the after- 
noon class had escaped being assigned 
a rather long and somewhat compli- 
cated theme. 


The theme in question had as its 
subject some material currently being 
discussed in all first semester social 
science classes. The students who had 
been assigned the theme comprised 
part of an experimental group for a 
project in subject matter correlation. 
The “escapees” were part of the con- 
trol group for the same experiment. 

The object of the joint assignment 
was to see whether or not writing such 
a theme would improve students’ mas- 
tery of the social science material, as 
measured by an objective examination 
given by the social science department 
at the end of the unit. Students in two 
remedial English classes and three reg- 
ular first semester freshman English 


classes took part in the experiment. 
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(These students were, of course, also 
enrolled in the first semester 
science course. ) 


social 
Two English classes 
wrote the theme, and three classes — 
the control group — did not. 


Does Correlation Merely 
Seem To Be Desirable? 

The experiment, which will be de- 
scribed later in detail, was a small 
attempt at statistical verification of 
the often-expressed idea that subject 
matter correlation is valuable. That it 
is considered so for all levels of the 
school system by many teachers and 
administrators is clear from the cur- 
rent literature. Here we find expressed, 
directly or indirectly, the need for 
some integration, although the writers 


rarely give their intuitive feelings on 


Correlated teaching has been given 
fresh impetus as “core” curricula are 
being experimented with here and else- 
where. This article recounts an experiment 
correlating social science and English in- 
struction which included some objective 
evaluation. Although carried on at the 
college level (Mrs. Nayder teaches at 
Crane Junior College), the implications 
are equally pertinent to high school 
teaching. 





the subject the benefit of statistical 


support. 

For example, many writers seem to 
be pointing toward a need for cor- 
relation when they stress that success 
skills 


elementary 


in their fields is dependent on 


taught in English. An 


school teacher writes that every social 


studies teacher must also be a teacher 


of reading skills... Two other writ- 
ers who also stress this point add, 
“Thoughtful practice in abstracting 
and summarizing will pay off in terms 


of valuable social studies dividends.” ” 


Similarly, English teachers are ex- 


pressing a need for correlation when 
they talk about needing more “subject 
instructor who feels 


matter.” One 


that ‘Most freshmen in most freshman 
writing courses have nothing to write 
about and no desire to write about it” 

proposes as a solution a sound subject 
matter that will appeal deeply to the 
student. This subject matter he does 


not find in the usual 


miscellaneous 
reading assignments of the freshman 
course but rather in the great works 
of creative literature. (Other teachers 
may find it in the social science classics, 


historical writing, civics, or philosophy. 


It should be pointed out that many 


educators have asked more of cor- 


the 
effectiveness of each of the subjects 


relation than a mere increase in 
correlated. They have hoped that cor- 
relation would help give students an 
intelligent view of life as a whole and 
a knowledge of how the major elements 
fit into that whole. They have pointed 
out that the “fragmenting” tendencies 
life 
increasing mobility of the population 


of modern urban such as the 


and the hyper-specialization of pro- 


fessional activity —— make even more 
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extreme the broken, partial picture 
that the city child may see as “life” 
unless he is helped to integrate his 
experiences.’ 


Correlation Varies 
As to Degree 

experiments in correlation can, of 
course, vary in the degree of corre- 
lation attempted. Correlation can be 
incidental, appearing only through iso- 
lated projects; two subjects can be 
fused ; groups of subjects can be fused ; 
subject matter divisions can disappear 
altogether into a completely integrated 
curriculum.® 

\ remarkable experiment in_ the 
fusion of subjects was carried on at 
Chicago Teachers College in the early 
1940's. 


man 


The second semester of fresh- 
English was correlated with a 
comprehensive course aimed at giving 
students a working knowledge of their 
community. in the 


munity provided students with an op- 


The course com- 
portunity to learn through classroom 
discussions, field trips, and direct work 
with community agencies. 

This basic course, required of all 


freshmen and comprising two-fifths of 


iGertrude Whipple, “Developing 
Reading Habits in the Social Studies,” 
Journal of Education, October, 1953, 18-19. 


“William E. Young and Guy Wagner, 
“Making Reading Count in the Social Studies 
Program,” Midland Schools, March, 1954, 
19. 


Good 


’Randall Stewart, “The Freshman Course 
Needs a Current of Ideas,” College English, 
October, 1955, 16. 


4Committee on Correlation of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, A Correlated 
Curriculum (New York, 1936), pp. 1-3. 


5] bid., pp. 5-6. The report offers a com- 


prehensive listing of the types of correlation 
possible for English. 
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the freshman program, was 


conducted by the social science 


department. However, one day 


each week students made oral 
reports on the field trips and 
other community experiences 
in classes conducted jointly by 
a social science and an English 
instructor. The form of these 

reports was evaluated by the 
instructor and the 
the 
instructor. In 


English 


content by social science 
addition, the 
students wrote a weekly theme 
the 


(graded entirely by English in- 


structors) growing from experiences 
in the basic course. 

It was felt by the English instructors 
that the content of this course on the 
community provided a challenging sub- 
ject matter for freshman English —a 
subject matter which tested individual 
powers of observation and reflection 
and augmented and clarified prior at- 


titudes and understandings.°® 


Description of 
The Experiment 
The 


re described 


joint theme experiment to 


] differed 


the 


here from 


integration experiment at Chicago 


Teachers College, since it was an 


isolated project rather than a continued 
effort. There nevertheless, con- 
the 


two departments with regard to a good 


was, 


sultation between instructors in 
unit to use for the project. It 


felt that the 


was 


unit should be an im- 
portant one in the social science course 
and that the material should lend itself 
the 


theme organization taught in the reg- 


to one or more of methods of 


ular freshman English course. The 


mechanical set-up of the experiment 


(time element, number of tests to be 
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given, and similar details) was also 


discussed jointly. 

As has been mentioned, the aim of 
the experiment was to test the hypoth- 
esis that the writing of a theme in 
English courses 6n material read in 
social science classes will improve stu- 
dent performances in social science. 
Two English instructors participated 
Of Instructor A’s two remedial English 
classes, one wrote the theme and one 
did not. Of Instructor B’s three reg- 


ular first semester freshman English 


classes, one wrote the theme and two 
did not. In all, there were 46 students 


who wrote the theme and 79 who 


did not. 


The assigned theme has as its topic 
the similarities and differences in the 
“cultural universals” of religion and 
the family among three tribes described 
in Ruth Benedict’s Pattern of Culture. 
It should be noted that Benedict dis- 


this 


obtained 


®SInformation on English 
Macklin 


Examin 


correlated 
course was from Dr 
Thomas of the Division of Student 
ations, who was one of the course instructors 
Unfortunately, so far as I can find, no de- 
tailed information has been published on the 
part of the experiment 


English department. 


handled by the 
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cusses the total culture of each of 
these tribes and that the total cultures 
were the subject of discussion in social 
science. However, it was felt that a 
selection of two aspects of the life of 
these tribes would be appropriate for 
a paper of the length assigned — 500 
to 600 words. 

Details of the subject matter of the 
3enedict book were not discussed in 
the English classes. 
ment, the 


discussed 


sy prearrange- 


two instructors 


English 
only possible methods of 
organizing the theme and the plan or 
outline from the 


point of view of the theme’s purpose: 


which seemed best 
to point up similarities and differences. 
For purposes of discussion it was nec- 
essary to mention the names of the 
tribes and the “cultural universals” of 
family and religion. No specific details 
of the customs were discussed since a 
high degree of particularity was not 
needed to indicate to the students pos- 
sible organizational approaches from 


which they might choose. 


Themes Turned in 
Before Examination 

The theme was assigned at the be- 
ginning of the week-and-a-half period 
during which the book was being dis- 
cussed in all the first semester social 
science classes. All social science stu- 
dents were to be examined on this and 
related material on a Friday. An at- 
tempt was made to have the themes 
turned in on the Monday preceding 
the exam, to return them for revision 
on Wednesday, and to have the revised 
papers returned to the English in- 
structors on the Friday of the exam- 
ination. In some cases, however, the 
papers were not turned in until Wed- 


nesday or even Friday. Where it was 
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clear that the paper was written after 
the student took the examination (in 
two cases), the students were excluded 
from both the experimental and control 
groups. It should be stressed that the 
students in either group were not told 


that they were part of an experiment. 


The social science examination was 
an objective achievement test which 
covered not only readings in Ruth 
Benedict but also readings in other 
writers and other issues. There were 
68 questions on the examination. Of 
these, 22 Ruth Benedict’s 
Patterns of Culture. Of the 22 ques- 
tions on 


were on 


Senedict, only seven were 
directly related to the family and re- 
ligion, the topic of the theme. 

After the test was administered and 
graded, each student in experimental 
and control groups was assigned three 
scores: the number right of the 45 
questions not dealing with Benedict, 
the number right of the 16 questions 
on Benedict not relating to family and 
religion, and the number right of the 
seven questions on family and religion. 
The scores of the experimental and 
control groups were then analyzed 
for significance of differences on the 
Senedict sections of the test, with the 
the test 
being used as a matching criterion.’ 


scores on the remainder of 


Statistical Results 
Favor Correlation 

On the 16 Benedict questions not 
covering family and religion, the slight 
superiority of the experimental group, 


7The results were analyzed with the kind 
assistance of Dr. Macklin Thomas of the 
Division of Student Examinations, who pre- 
pared the following breakdown of the ex- 
perimental outcomes and made several sug- 
gestions regarding conclusions 
warranted by the data. 


apparently 
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PERFORMANCE OF 


TABLE I. 


STUDENTS IN EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS ON 


SECTIONS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


A 


Whole Test 
Jenedict Items 


Excluding 


Control 
Group 


Correct No. of No. of 
Students Students 


Exper. 
Group 


Answers 


18-20 
15-17 
Totals 
Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 
Coefficient of 


Significance 


B 
Benedict Items Excluding 
Family and Religion Items 
Control 


Group Group 


No. of No. of 


Students Students 


Exper. 


Correct 
Answers 
16 
15 
14 
13 
12 
11 
10 
Q 
5 
7 
6 


5 


.67 
59 


Significant at 50 per cent level: t 


Significant at 


Interpretations : 


1 per cent level: t 


Cc 

Family and Religion 
Items 

Control 

Group 


No. of No. of 
Students Students 


Exper. 
Group 
Correct 


Answers 


.676 


2.62 


Column A in Table I shows the scores made by members of the experimental group 


and of the control group on that part of the social-science test which treated different course 


materials from those treated in the experimental English theme. 


Since the average scores 


of the two groups were so close together (29.76-29.94) that the difference was not deemed 


significant, it was assumed that for purposes of the experiment the two groups were alike. 


In Column B, which arrays the scores of the two groups on those test items which 


referred to the book by Ruth Benedict but which were not included in the theme assignment, 


the average scores of the two groups were again not significantly different. 


In Column C, which shows the scores of the two groups on those test items which 
covered the same material as the experimental English theme, the average scores (4.04-3.32) 
were found to be significantly different. 
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as shown in the accompanying table 
(Column B), was not significant. How- 
the 
(Column C), 


ever, on family-religion section 
the superiority of the 
experimental group was shown to be 
significant beyond the 1 per cent level. 
that 
would occur as a result of chance less 


Alter- 


which 


(This means such differences 
than once per hundred trials. ) 
native analyses of the data in 
the students of each social science in- 
structor were taken as separate groups 


did 


above. 


not vary materially from those 


Some reservations should be noted. 
It is, of 
of the 


course, possible that some 


students in the control group 


neglected to read the Benedict book 


before the examination. However, it 
seems unlikely that many failed to do 
so because the control and experimental 
groups performed almost equally well 
on the 16 Benedict questions not re- 
lated to family and religion (as shown 


B).- At 


sumption, even if true, could not af- 


in Column any rate this as- 
fect the practical scholastic advantage 


gained by the experimental students. 


Thus, considering the reservations 
and the statistical results, we can infer 
that the preparation of written material 


on specified 


topics in a book assigned 


to be read in its entirety increases 
mastery of the specified topics but not 
necessarily mastery of the irrelevant 
topics. Where there are appropriate 
materials, then, it would seem profit- 
able to integrate the work of students 
science with their 


in social courses 


normal English course work. Since 
many of the students in the experiment 
were in a pre-freshman (remedial) 
English course, it is reasonable to sup- 


pose that the conclusions would apply 
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to high school as well as to college 


courses. 


Experiment Leaves 
Many Questions Unanswered 

This experiment suggests some ob- 
vious lines for further inquiry. Suppose 
the English instructors had assigned a 
theme topic which covered the totality 
of Ruth Benedict. A theme which was 
approximately the same length as the 
assigned one but which covered more 
material would have to be more gen- 
eral, with fewer details on each point. 
Would students in the experimental 
group show significantly greater mas- 
the 


control 


tery of 
the 


work as a whole than 


group under these cir- 


cumstances ? 

It would also seem valuable to de- 
find 
why there was so little carry-over of 


the 


sign some experiments to out 


mastery to Senedict topics not 


covered in the theme. Related to this 
pre yblem is the question of how “joint” 
an assignment should be. In this case, 
the assigned theme was not read or 
graded by the social science depart- 
ment. Would the students have been 
more highly motivated to master the 
material of the theme (and, therefore, 
of the examination) had they known 
the theme would be evaluated by both 


departments ? 

In addition, there is the interesting 
question of whether or not the joint 
assignment helped the students in their 
certain 
the 


writer did not set up any machinery 


English course. Because of 
S 


limitations of time and _ facilities, 


to answer this question in a statisti- 


cally measurable way. 
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Organization Was Major 
English Objective 

A major aim of the writer was to 
use this assignment to show students 
in her English classes that one can 
theme 
theme’s pur- 


select an organization for a 
which will best suit the 
pose, just as one can select a word, out 
of many words, that will best pinpoint 
This 


choice operating at all levels of writing, 


one’s meaning. conception of 
from minute details to total organiza- 
tion, seems to the writer to be one of 
the most important ideas a teacher can 
transmit. 


Did the fact that this was a joint 
assignment, where there was additional 
motivation to master the subject matter 
involved, increase the students’ grasp 
of this concept of choice? Unfortu- 
nately, the writer can answer only in 
an intuitive way. It seems significant 
that one student pointed out in class 
discussion that Benedict had herself 
chosen a plan of organization which 
would prove cumbersome to the class 
in its task of showing similarities and 
differences in just two cultural uni- 
versals. It seemed to the students that, 
although Benedict’s organization suited 
her purpose of describing the totality 
of each culture, it did not suit a dif- 
ferent purpose — that of the assigned 
theme. Certainly it would be valuable 
to design an experiment which would 


test the effectiveness in terms of Eng- 


lish objectives of a joint assignment 


in this area. 


Does Correlation 
Aid English Objectives? 

English teachers at all levels of the 
school system might also ask at 
point whether or not 
ment 


this 
a joint assign- 
makes for increased effort on 
the part of the student to correct basic 
errors in spelling, punctuation, and 
usage. They might also ask whether 
the student's reshaping material from 
an already organized source makes him 
especially aware of such details of 
organization as paragraph unity, co- 


herence, and emphasis. 


Then there is the problem of helping 


the student use his time as econom- 


ically as possible in English class. 
Supposing the Benedict reading (or a 
similar other 


than English) proved to be valuable 


reading in any course 


in teaching organization and other 
English skills, there remains the ques- 
tion of whether or not another reading 
more typical of an English course and 
the 


bringing out these skills might have 


selected solely for purpose of 


proved even more valuable. Research 
attempting to answer this and many 
related questions surely would be 
fruitful; in the meantime, results of 
the limited experiment described above 
seem to indicate that further attempts 
at correlation of instruction are de- 
sirable at the high school and college 


levels. 


The man who graduates today and stops learning tomorrow 


is uneducated the day after. — Newton D. Baker 
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Examining the Content 
Of Childrens’ Readers 


What Sort of People 


Appear in Our Basic Texts? 


The current surge of criticism di- 
rected at the teaching of reading is no 
longer news among educators. Nor is it 
the first time that they have witnessed 
such a verbal barrage. Those who con- 
tinue to believe that these attacks are 
new to the educational scene, or who 
are willing to pass them off as merely 
the divertissement of a few free-lance 
writers, should be sobered by the fol- 
lowing statement made by President 
Eliot of Harvard in 1891: 

...it would be for the advancement of 
the whole public school system if every 
reader were hereafter to be absolutely 
excluded from the school. I object to them 
because they are not real literature; they 
are but mere scraps of literature 
when the single lessons or materials of 
which they are composed are taken from 


even 


The content of our basic readers as 
well as the methods employed to teach 
reading, has been the subject of much 
debate in recent months. In this article 
the writer expresses some doubts concern- 
ing the psychological validity of many 
incidents commonly found in primary 
grade readers. His criticism is stimulating 
and constructive. Dr. Jackson, whose 
special interest is personality assessment, 
is a member of the Department of Edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago. 
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literature. But there are a great many 
readers that seem to have been composed 
especially for the use of children. They 
are not made up of selections from recog- 
nized literature, and as a rule this class 
is simply ineffable trash. They are entirely 
unfit material to use in the training of our 
children. The object of reading with chil- 
dren is to convey to them the ideals of 
the human race; our readers do not do 
that and are thoroughly unfitted to do it. 
I believe that we should substitute in all 
our schools real literature for readers.? 


Clearly, then, there appears to be a 
cyclic quality to this type of criticism. 
Relatively long periods of educational 
calm are punctuated by shorter periods 
of upheaval during which our com- 
placency is ruffled as well as our self- 
respect. The calm returns but things 
are never quite as they were before. 
Few doubt that the 
reading is once again undergoing such 
a period of upheaval. From the thin 


would area of 


volume (thin in more ways than one!) 
which created such a stir a year or so 
ago to the more recent blandishments 
of Miss Dorothy Thompson appearing 
in the Ladies Home Journal, there is 


1Charles W. Eliot, cited by George E 


Hardy, “The Function of Literature in Ele- 
mentary Schools.” Educational Review, II 
(July, 1891) p. 145. 
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ample evidence to suggest that it is 
once more fashionable to attack, with 
no holds barred, either the methodology 
of teaching reading or the contents of 
modern reading texts. 


Responding Intelligently 
To Criticism 

Fortunately, educators, as a group, 
respond to such attacks wisely. In fact 
one might almost say that they take 
advantage of their attackers ; for rather 
than answering charges with counter- 
charges, teachers and school admin- 
istrators have shown a_ remarkable 
ability to separate the valid criticism 
from the invalid and, indeed, to add 
to the former a few criticisms of their 
own making. They then proceed to 
experiment, implementing changes 
where they seem called for. The re- 
sults are generally beneficial to all — 
except perhaps to those few critics who 
would stand to gain materially from 
engaging in a less dignified encounter. 

The purpose of this paper is to offer 
some observations concerning the con- 
tent of first grade readers: those 
small and unassuming volumes through 
which the child begins to gain com- 
petence in dealing with the written 
word. It is hoped that these observa- 
tions will be of some use to teachers, 
administrators, and others in their cur- 
rent reassessment of our reading pro- 
The 


for his own competency in the field of 


gram. author makes no claims 
reading or for the originality of some 
of the questions which will be raised. 
He does claim, however, to share with 
the reader a genuine concern for the 
well-being of our school children. 
Reasons for limiting this analysis to 
first grade material are two-fold. First, 


our understanding of personality de- 
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velopment in children suggests that 
broad patterns of adjustment are less 
easily modified as the child matures; 
thus, the material which reaches him 
earliest is most likely to have the great- 
est impact upon total development. 
Second, the number of reading series 
in wide use in our public schools is 
rather limited in the early grades ; thus, 
huge numbers of children are exposed 
to the same material. It is, therefore, 
the potential potency of first readers 
and their near universality which makes 
them fitting subjects for investigation. 
It should also be said that no attempt 
will be made to compare the material 
of competing publishers. Indeed, an 
examination of the four major reading 
series suggests that the following re- 
marks apply equally to all of them. 


Readers Are Source 
Of Incidental Learning 

The notion that not all learning is 
planned or intentional is a familiar one. 
This idea received explicit recognition 
in one of Dewey’s most frequently 
quoted statements : 


Perhaps the greatest of all pedagogical 
fallacies is the notion that a person learns 
only what he is studying at the time. 
Collateral learning in the way of formation 
of enduring attitudes, of likes and dislikes, 
may be and often is much more important 
than the spelling lesson or lesson in geog- 
raphy or history that is learned. For these 
attitudes are fundamentally what count in 
the future.? 


Wide appreciation of the truth in 


Dewey’s statement has led to a pene- 
trating review of our educational prac- 
tices. 


We no longer are unconcerned 
about the incidental attitudes which the 
students develop as a result of their 
school experiences. We have become 


2John Dewey, Experience and Education. 


Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1938, p. 49. 
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painfully aware of the unpredictable 
residue of the 
most carefully planned teaching pro- 


cedure frequently leaves in its wake. 


learning which even 


With this recognition has come the 
justifiable goal of bringing these un- 
the 


scious control of the teachers. Let us be- 


premeditated results under con- 


gin to look, then, at first grade readers 


with an eye toward specific areas of 


attitude which these readers may or 


may not implicitly reinforce. 

One persistent problem with which 
all humans must grapple is that of 
frustration. What does one do when 
one’s wishes are denied or one’s activ- 
ities are interfered with? Although we 
certainly do not formalize this problem 
by teaching a course titled “Reactions 
to Frustration,’ few teachers would 
deny that helping the child to meet 
these unpleasant situations effectively 
is part of their general responsibility. 
It is legitimate, then, to examine be- 
ginning readers with an eye toward 
the type of model which they present 
to children in this important area of 
reaction to frustration. 

How Readers Deal 
With Frustration 

First, are frustrating situations de 
picted in these readers’? Very definitely 
so. Rains interfere with picnics, chil 
dren get lost, animals destroy play 
things, falls from bicycles and wagons 
the 
writers apparently have not attempted 


are commonplace. In this regard, 


to sugarcoat reality by depicting an 
uninterrupted path from desire to goal. 

When, however, one analyzes the 
reactions which children in the stories 
exhibit toward frustrating experiences 
distortion of 


a considerable reality 


seems to appear. In the great majority 
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of cases the children are passive in the 
face of situations which in real life 
might call forth quite different re- 
sponses. For example, Ralph has just 
finished painting a chair when Tippy, 
Although 
some surprise is shown in the children’s 


his dog, jumps up on it. 
facial expressions, the situation is re- 
solved by commenting on how funny 
Tippy looks with the paint on him. 
Again, Sandra has a balloon which is 
broken by her cat, Whiskers. In the 
teacher's manual the teacher is instruc- 
ted to discuss with the children why 
Sandra is surprised but not angry! 


After Billy and his sister Sally 
take a nasty tumble from their wagon, 
spectators at the scene laugh and say, 
“Funny When 


Sob’s half painted 


silly, Funny Sally!” 
an animal knocks 
yellow boat into a bucket of red paint, 
Bob’s only reaction is a rather weak, 
“Oh boat!” A 


examination of the major pre-primer 


look, a red cursory 
and primer texts will yield many ex- 


amples of the types given above. 


Can Frustration 
Be Denied? 


Of course, one might attempt to 
justify the emphasis on passive reaction 
to frustration on the grounds that we 
must teach children to control aggres- 
sive impulses. We can’t have children 
going around kicking their siblings and 
pets simply because the world has not 
gone too well with them. On the other 
hand, one might seriously question the 
implication that impulse control is best 
achieved by a denial of the impulse. 
From the standpoint of psychologically 
that if 
the story-book children are to be de- 


sound models, it would seem 


picted in situations which call for 


hostility or aggression these feelings 
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at least should be recognized and then 
be resolved in a healthy manner. This 
might be done either within the story 
or during the group discussion period. 


Another disturbing thought keeps 
suggesting itself as one studies episodes 
which involve frustration. This is the 
implication that children are not too 
important after all. It is not a cause 
for when 
childish plans are shattered or childish 


great concern, therefore, 
activities interrupted. If adults laugh 
at the child’s unpleasant experiences, 
why shouldn’t the child laugh at them 
himself? The danger in such a view 
need hardly be pointed out to the 
reader. It is hoped that this possibility 
is a mere fantasy of this writer and is 
never seriously entertained by authors 
of children’s textbooks. 


Aggressive Drives 
Minimized in Texts 


It would be unfair to say that ag- 
gression is never depicted in these 
texts. When it is depicted, however, 
it is almost invariably the animals in 
the stories rather than 
who act aggressively. 


the children 
Dogs and cats 


destroy sand castles, knock over toys, 
run away with objects. Children almost 
never do. In one episode Linda’s older 


brother, Ralph, refused to play with 
her because he has a visiting friend 
with whom he would like to play. Does 
she show any overt signs of disappoint- 
ment? No, she calmly proceeds to 
invite a large group of children and 
their pets to her house. When they 
arrive the animals destroy the card- 
board farm that Ralph and his friend 
have built. Linda quite innocently 
watches this destruction showing no 
overt signs of satisfaction. We know 
better. 
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The type of observations made here 
apparently are not limited to primers 
Among the 
more important studies designed to 
examine the value structure which is 


and first grade readers. 


implicitly sanctioned in school texts is 
the work of Child, Potter, and Levine.* 
In their analysis of third grade texts 
Child and his associates recognized the 
general denial of unpleasant impulses 
in children and the use of animals as 
pawns to express these impulses. Com- 
menting on the general function of 
children’s reading material in present- 
ing psychological models the authors 
state: 


Children’s reading matter might be quite 
useful in furthering satisfactory adjustment 
if it were able to pose models for the child 
of ways to satisfy these needs when they 
are prevented from the most direct and 
immediately satisfactory expression. While 
there are certainly some incidents which 
might be useful in this way, the general 
tendency in the readers is, instead, for 
these needs simply to be overlooked in the 
child characters. It is as though the writers 
were inclined to solve problems of aggres- 
sion and acquisition in children by trying 
to convince children that they do not have 
these needs, that they are experienced only 
by adults, animals, and supernatural crea- 
tures. To a certain extent the child’s real 
social environment may be cooperating 
with the readers in this direction, through 
a tradition that children do not hate or 
covet and are basically nice unless they are 
led to be otherwise. But the fact probably 
is that every child does hate and does 
covet, and that in his efforts to do so he 
is being repeatedly rebuffed by the more 
powerful persons in his environment. Those 
are apt often not to the 
psychological insight necessary for re- 
directing these interests of the child into 
channels where they can have more suc- 
Here then is a valuable potential 
role of children’s reading matter. | Pp. 44.] 


persons have 


cess. 


3Irvin L. Child, Elmer H. Potter and 
Estelle M. Levine, “Children’s Textbooks 
and Personality Development: An Explora- 
tion in the Social Psychology of Education,” 
Psychological Monographs, 60, No. 3, 1946. 
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Helping the Child 
Become Independent 


An important part of the large job 
of helping a child cope with unpleasant 
situations consists of helping him to 
increase his executive independence. 
To the extent that the child is able 
to help himself, to manipulate his en- 
vironment, he is equipped to meet the 
The 
recognition, that a helping hand is not 
inevitable is a painful but important 
step in development. Viewing the be- 


vicissitudes of life around him. 


havior of the story-book characters 
under consideration, one might say 
that they help others more than they 
help themselves. 


When dolls are dropped or doors 
won't open, the children’s pets seem 
to have an uncanny ability to restore 
order to 


the situation. In 


cases of 
female distress Big Brother is always 
Now 
there’s nothing wrong with helping 
other people. Certainly the values im- 
plicit in the maxim “I am my brother’s 


there to lend a helping hand. 


keeper” are ones which we _ should 


attempt to inculcate in 


our school 


children. 

There is a complementary set of 
values, however, which should 
This 


in such statements as: “ 


not be 
ignored. set would be involved 
[ am an inde- 
pendent creature possessed of powers 
and abilities which I am obliged to use 
in charting my course through this 
doll-dropping, door-unopening world. 
It is comforting to know that the 
powers of other people will be added 
when circumstances call 


to my own 


for it. Nevertheless, part of my re- 
sponsibility to these other people, in 
addition to helping them when they 


need help, involves freeing them from 
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unnecessary concern over my well- 
being through the appropriate use of 
my own powers.” It seems that atti- 
tudes of this latter sort are rarely 
reinforced in first grade readers. To 
the question of whether these are much 


-too complicated to introduce to first 


graders, one might reply that they are 
no more complicated than those which 
are now over-emphasized. 


Separating Reality 
And Fantasy 

A final group of comments con- 
cerns the division between fantasy and 
reality in children’s readers. These 
comments rest upon certain assump- 
tions which should be made clear at 
the beginning. First, it is assumed that 
one of the important tasks of childhood 
involves making the distinction between 
fantasy and reality and, furthermore, 
that the job of teaching involves some 
responsibility for helping children make 
this distinction. 

Secondly, it is assumed that the 
necessity of between 
fantasy and reality in no way denies 


distinguishing 


that fantasy does and should play an 
important part in the life of the child. 
Through fantasy the child builds a 
fairly safe arena in which to experi- 
ment with the drama of life. Here the 
conventional rules are changed. Wishes 
are fulfilled, dangers are toyed with, 
and the frequently annoying limitations 
of the real world are temporarily laid 
aside. All of this is fine. No one is 
against sugar-fairies, goblins, and talk- 
ing ducks. 

is that the 
child must learn to recognize when he 
has moved from the here-and-now to 
the there-and-never, and he must learn 
to be judicious in making this move. 


The important point 
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It seems legitimate therefore to ask 
whether children’s readers (especially 
those in the first grade) are at all 
helpful in making this important dis- 
tinction clearer to the child. My im- 
pression is that for the most part they 
are not and that in addition they fre- 
quently operate to confuse the issue. 


Some readers clearly attempt to 
make this distinction by interspersing 
fairy-tales or fantasy stories among the 
more down-to-earth antics of the main 
characters. This distinction is given 
added clarity by switching from the 
conventional illustrations to more 
cartoon-like drawings when dealing 
with fantasy. If we look, however, only 
at those episodes involving the book’s 
main characters (which are supposed 
to be of the it-could-possibly-happen 
variety) we see a curious intermingling 
of the possible and the impossible. 


Divorcing the Impossible 
From Reality 

We need not be concerned here with 
the improbability of certain events — 


of living in a nice white cottage with 
a picket fence, of having a father 
whose chief concern seems to be mak- 
ing bird houses or playing charades on 
the lawn during the afternoon, of 
having two delightful old grandparents 
who conveniently own a farm in the 
country. These things are not im- 
possible, they are just improbable and 
to discuss them would lead to other 
questions. We are closer to the im- 
possible, however, when referring to 
such things as the human. qualities of 
the pets which inhabit (or should we 
say infest?) the world of Dick and 
Jane; or to that ubiquitous character 
the Teddy Bear, whose occasional keen 


insights and manipulative ability are 
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enough to astound the most avid 
science-fiction reader. 


In this vein one particular episode 
will ably serve as an illustration. It 
concerns the antics of one of the chil- 
dren’s pets, a rather sagacious feline, 
which occur while the children are on 
one of their perennial visits to the 
farm. It seems that the cat is slightly 
lonesome and is searching around the 
barnyard for some prospective play- 
mates. She goes up to many groups of 
animals saying something like, “Mew, 
Mew, I want to play.” All of the 
animals in turn reject the cat by turn- 
ing their backs and running away. 
Finally our lonesome heroine comes 
upon a group of cats and is accepted 
as their playmate. Now all of this is 
lodged within a series of episodes which 
the teacher is instructed to use in a 
manner which will relate them to the 
child’s own experiences. The line be- 
tween this type of fantasy and the 
“real” antics of the human characters 
is never made clear to the reader. 


It is not too clear what sort of values 
or attitudes an episode like this is in- 
tended to reinforce. Perhaps it’s just 
supposed to be enjoyed. We can at 
least hope that this is all that is in- 
tended. It would probably be con- 
sidered sinister to suggest that this 
particular episode could be used to 
reinforce the notion that it is best to 
play with those of your own kind; 
that in the long run attempts to make 
contact with those who differ from you 


will end in rejection. 


Suggestions for 
Improving Readers 
To 


concerning children’s readers seem to 


summarize, these observations 


lead to the following questions. First, 
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could our present reading textbooks 
present sounder psychological models 
to children by depicting characters who 
not only shared with their youthful 
readers a facade of pleasantry but who 
also faced the ticklish problem of grap- 
pling with deeper feelings and desires 
much as do the six-year-olds to whom 
they owe their existence? Second, (and 
this is, in reality, an extension of the 
first question) could our present text- 


books by enriching the psychological 


life of Primerland also enrich their 


readers’ sense of self-integrity by de- 


picting at least a few situations in 


which the concerns of children were 
not something to which adults reply, 


“Funny, funny Billy?” 

Third, do 
attempting to reinforce cooperative at- 
titudes 


our present readers in 


commit the sin of 


throwing 
out the baby with the bath? That is, 
do they neglect to reinforce that aspect 
of independent action which is in 
reality a very necessary concomitant 


of concern for others’ Finally, could 
our present readers do a better job 
than they are now doing in helping 
children to make that vital distinction 
between fantasy and reality? And, it 
might be further asked, could this be 
done without sacrificing the wealth 
and wonder of 


child ? 


make-believe for the 

Because of the importance of these 
questions it seems appropriate to close 
by anticipating a few of the replies 
they might evoke and briefly respond- 
ing to them. First, there are those 
who will attempt to defend our present 
readers by citing the enthusiastic re- 
ception which children give them. We 
want children to enjoy reading, don’t 
we? My answer to this is yes we do, 


but we have no evidence (at least none 
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known to this writer) suggesting that 
they would not enjoy them more if 
they dealt more sensitively with sit- 
uations of vital concern to youngsters. 


Readers Are Better 
Today, But — 


Some would respond to these ques- 
tions by saying that our childrens’ 
readers are better today than ever 
before (Dorothy Thompson notwith- 
standing!). No one could more heartily 
agree than myself. We have certainly 
come a long way from the rather grim 
and sadistic readers of the late nine- 
teenth century. To these persons it 
should merely be pointed out that in 
many areas of living we are better off 
today than we ever were before. This 
is far from saying, however, that 
further improvement is not possible. 


A third group might suggest that 
it is really up to the teacher to make 
the necessary enrichments which these 
questions call for. Of course good 
Yet 
one might reply that any improvement 


teachers are already doing this. 


in instructional materials can at least do 
no harm and may well do some good 
by supplementing the skills of the ac- 
complished teacher or by giving ex- 
plicit guidance to the novice. 


There are many other rejoinders to 
the questions posed in this paper, most 
of which are more complex than those 
mentioned above. There is one group 
of rejoinders, however, with which it 
is almost impossible to deal. While 
individual responses in this group may 
take different forms, all concern the 
commercial aspects of publishing text- 
books. Essentially their argument is 
that since modern textbooks are pre- 
sented to a national audience, care must 
be taken to avoid offending, through 
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the content of these books, any size- 
able portion of that audience. 


Are the Publishers 
Too Timid? 

This argument was clearly stated in 
a conversation this writer had with a 
textbook editor about a year ago. Many 
of the above comments were placed 
before this editor. He took a few of 
the illustrations and attempted to ex- 
plain some of the difficulties involved 
in making the 
‘Take the case of the cat breaking the 


changes called for. 
halloon,”” he said, “if the writer were 
to have the child respond to this sit- 
‘Bad kitty. Get 
away. , the publisher would be innun- 


uation by saying, 
dated with letters of complaint in a 


matter of weeks. The general theme 
of these letters would probably be that 
\merican children don’t treat animals 
that way; they are kind to animals. 
In addition, it would be pointed out 
that the poor cat didn’t know what it 
was doing and therefore it shouldn’t 


be punished.” 

Seeing the look of disbelief which 
his comments evoked, this editor pro- 
ceeded to produce copies of letters 


had 


teachers, and organized interest groups, 


which been sent in by parents, 


many of which complained about epi- 
the readers which seemed 
much more bland and harmless than 
the illustration involving the broken 


sodes in 


balloon. He then went on to give many 
more illustrations of the type described, 
and to explain why it would be prac- 
tically commercial suicide to portray a 
Negro child, for example, or why none 
of our little friends could possibly bear 
a name like Seymour or Mario. In his 
opinion writers and publishers were 
well aware of the need for the type of 
changes suggested here but they were 
hamstrung by the current tide of public 
opinion. 


the then the 


gestions made in this paper must be 


If this is case sug- 
meekly withdrawn and kept in a file- 
drawer 
at least 


for another decade or so, or 
the 
has reached a degree of “reading readi- 


until American public 


ness” which it does not at the moment 
demonstrate. There are many of us, 
however, who are just naive enough 
to believe that large segments of our 
population are at present not only ready 
but are calling for such changes; just 
naive enough to believe that future 
laurels will fall to those who are ven- 
turesome 


enough to experiment in 


this area. 


The Price of Progress 


Behold the turtle. 
sticks his neck out. 
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He makes progress only when he 


— James Bryant Conant 





Using Beautification to Build 


School-Community Relations 


Brainard Garden Project 


The Brainard School has served the 
needs of the Near West Side commu- 
nity since 1885. At the present time, 
the district which the school 
draws children is characterized by aged 
housing, high transiency of population, 


from 


and high rates of juvenile delinquency, 
adult crime, and dependency. A com- 
munity of red brick cottages and con- 
verted two- and three-flats, the area 
has no organized recreational facilities 
and no settlement or similar 
child service agencies. Vacant lots are 
commonly strewn with rubble; park- 


houses 


ways and gutters are sown with broken 
glass. 


From this knowledge of the school 
setting, there emerged major questions 
for a school faculty studying problems 
of instruction and problems of school- 
community relationships. One of these 
was a theoretical question: What is 


Beautifyng the school grounds was not 
just a “clean-up” project at the Brainard 
School. It was an experiment in building 
school-community relationships in a dis- 
trict sorely in need of such rapport. How 
the project developed and turned out is 
described in this article by Mr. Blyth, 
Brainard principal. 
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Involves Community 


@ Donald J. Blyth 


the role of the school in influencing 
positively community physical condi- 
tions important to child development? 
To this question the Brainard faculty 
answers that the school must work in 
creative and meaningful ways to be- 
come a positive influence, to attain the 
position of an indigenous social force 
in the community. Specifically, in the 
community served by our school, we 
feel strongly that the opportunities and 
the responsibilities for school leader- 
ship in the community are increased 
by the relatively disorganized charac- 
ter of that community and by the lack 
of recreational and social facilities 
working to improve child welfare. 


We also agree that certain school 
instructional problems have their roots 
in the home and family backgrounds 
of children who, in effect, often bring 
with them to school their culture- 
starved physical surroundings, their 
genuine lack of experiential back- 
ground, and their sometimes limited 
expectations of life itself. We suspect 
that these factors combine and con- 
spire to reduce readiness for learning 
and to reduce motivation to persist and 
to achieve in school. 
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We recognize as a basic part of our 
professional orientation to the instruc- 
tional patterns of our school the fact 
that we cannot consider some of our 
problems merely to be school-centered 
ones but that we must strongly project 
in order to meet 
these problems on a more than sympto- 
matic basis. 


into the community 


As a means of developing 
reading readiness, for example, we feel 


that it is crucial that we involve par- 


ents of pre-school age and kindergar- 
ten children in the improvement of the 
home and community physical condi- 
tions for child growth and development. 


Improving Relationships 

Through School Beautification 
From theoretical considerations such 

as these there has emerged a program 

of improving school-community rela- 


tionships in the Brainard district. In 


PTTL 


Te 


the past few years this has taken the 
concrete form of a school and commu- 
nity beautification effort. In the com- 
munity, this effort has centered around 
a revitalized parent-teacher association 
and a large number of individual par- 
ents who contributed to a School Beau- 
tification Fund. 


body — 


In the school, every- 
faculty, 
were involved. 


staff, and pupils — 


said that it 
has taken two years and more to reach 


At the outset it must be 


the limited objectives represented by 
The key 


that comes to mind when considering 


present achievement. word 
the elements involved in our progress 
is readiness. There had to be readiness 
on the part of the faculty and the en- 


gineering-custodial staff based on a 


joint recognition of our total educa- 


tional role in the community. There 


Bi 


Py 


cee ee 


— Chicago Public School Photo 


Custodial staff and pupils work to beautify school grounds. 
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Flowers growing in school yard. 


had to be readiness in the community 
to cooperate with school leadership and 
to provide opportunities for the emer- 
gence and perpetuation of leadership by 
themselves. 


the community residents 


For the actual planning of school 
beautification, there needed to be phys- 
ical readiness for 
plot of 
which comprised the school front yard. 


This 


readiness, actual 


planting in the small ground 


area is heavily shaded during 


much of the day and the soil was 


known to have been extremely acid 


some years before. 


As readiness on the part of the fac- 


ulty and engineer-custodial staff had 


been built over a period of two years 
of discussion and planning, it was de- 
cided in the Spring of 1955 to test com- 
munity readiness to support a plan of 
school-community beautification during 


the school year 1955-56. 


By this time it was considered 
that the 
work performed by the engineer-cus- 


too, 


continued soil conditioning 


todian had produced at least marginal 
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physical readiness for planting. To 
discover any further soil conditioning 
needs, a soil analysis was secured in 
the Fall of 1955 by sending samples to 
the University of Illinois. The report 
recommended only minor additions to 
fertilizer and soil building supplements ; 
it was eloquent testimony to the effort 
of the engineer-custodian who had for 
several years been conditioning the 
soil with and 


limestone screenings 


nitrogenous fertilizers. 


Enlisting the Aid 
Of the Community 

We proceeded during the year 1955- 
56 to build and test 
the state of rez 


in various ways 
idiness in the commu- 
nity. In March, 1956, after several 
well-attended P. T. A. 
which the need of beautification was 
discussed, the P. T. 


meetings in 


A. voted to adopt 
school beautification as a project for 
that Spring. In a series of three home- 
school newsletters which discussed the 
idea of beautification, we asked every 
parent to contribute to a fund to beau- 
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are moved into private yards. 


tify the school. By April our Beau- 
tification Fund had grown to almost 
$100.00, an amount large enough to 
enable the planning of specific pur- 
chases. More important, these dimes 
and dollars represented a high meas- 
ure of support from a community 
commonly characterized as “under- 
privileged.” 

3y this time the engineer-custodian 
was deeply involved in planning. His 
technical knowledge and his willing- 
ness to cooperate made his contribution 
extremely valuable in the formulation 
of a plan for landscaping and of an 
Our land- 
scape called for: 1) reseeding the lawn 


actual planting schedule. 


area with special grass seed adapted 
to shade conditions; 2) planting low, 
spreading evergreens against the build- 
ing and shade-growing evergreens in 
the corners; 3) planting flowering 
shrubs to border the lawn area, these 
to be ones requiring minimum care; 
4) breaking the concrete of the side- 
walk in front of the school yards to 


permit the planting of several decidu- 
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ous shade trees; and 5) planting of 
perennials and annual flowers on a set 
schedule. 


On May 1, after part of the receipts 


af eb. 1. A. 


swelled our 


program had further 
Seautification Fund, the 
principal and engineer backed up to 
the front gate of the school yard a 
rented trailer loaded with trees, shrubs, 
peat moss, fencing, and assorted im- 
plements. Under the supervision of 
the engineer-custodian, janitors and 
pupils worked for two days to plant 6 
arbor vitae trees, 8 juniper pfitzers, 20 
rose bushes, and 22 hydrangea bushes. 
We placed considerable value upon the 
actual individual 
pupils in the planting experience. 


involvement of the 


Gardening Goes on 
Within the School Also 


Inside the school, gardening activi- 
ties were being carried forward in 
every classrcom. Metal flower boxes 
were installed on brackets on two stair 
landings and in the school office. These 


were planted with seeds and seedlings 
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by various rooms. Considering the 
gardening competition of the Chicago 
Horticultural Society’ to be worth- 
while, our school joined this contest 
when it was announced. 

To further the identification of the 
community with the beautification of 
its school, two large, colorful signs 
were painted and posted in the front 
yard of the school. They read as 
follows : 

By their voluntary contributions, par- 
ents of pupils in your community have 
paid for these trees, shrubs and flowers. 
Pupils helped plant them. Your friends 
and neighbors have helped to make your 
school more beautiful. PLEASE ENJOY 
AND PROTECT these growing things. 
In wording this sign, we deliberately 

emphasized the ideas of “your school” 
and “your community”. 

During the last few weeks of the se- 
mester, as teachers, pupils, and passers- 
by anxiously counted the buds on our 
new rose bushes, we requested that our 
P. T. A. sponsor a 3eautifi- 
cation Contest during the summer 


Home 


months. The group agreed to do this 
and we eagerly await the results of 
their work. Our adjustment teacher 
has given many hours to coordinating 
T. A. 

To provide impetus to the building 
of gardens where none had been be- 
fore, it was decided that we would 
send into the community the hundreds 
of plants that children had raised in 
school this Spring. We therefore desig- 
nated June 15, 1956, as Home and 
Community Transplanting Day. On 
that morning, sixty children, many of 


such P. relationships as these. 


them pulling wagons, delivered our 
school-raised plants to the homes of 
parents who had agreed, in response to 
a home-school letter, to participate in 


the contest. This feedback of school 
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learning experiences into the child 
and adult life of the community repre- 
sented yet another phase of the school’s 
leadership in community beautification. 


Something Other 
Than Plants Grew 


All has not been perfect in this at- 
tempt to put some beauty into the lives 
of children in our community. A few 
of our bushes have not sprouted green 
leaves, perhaps because child hands 
planted them too deep. We knew in 
advance that shade conditions would 
militate against the fullest development 
of the plants set out this year. Even 
as we take note of our problems, 
however, we remind ourselves that 
our orientation to the total task of 
education and our recognition of the 
school’s leadership role in the commu- 
nity place greater value upon school- 
community relationships established 
and improved than upon flowers and 
shrubs sucessfully planted. 


We are-convinced from our limited 
experience, that large values for the 
school inhere in the school beautifica- 
tion idea, particularly if beautification 
can be acomplished by the community 
itself as a direct and positive expres- 
sion of its interest identification with 
school problems. Implicit in our ex- 
perience also is the’ belief that the 
flower planted by the child and taken 
home to stimulate adult activity is 
more important than the flower grown 
for any purpose related to in-school 
We feel 
that, as school-community relationships 
are improved — in this case by bring- 
ing beauty into the lives of children — 
the instructional program will benefit 
as well. 


learning experience alone. 
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What Books Are 
Our Children Reading? 


Guiding children to the realm of 
good literature is a basic function of 
all school personnel. Before we can 
help them improve their tastes, expand 
their interests, and develop literary 
appreciations and values, however, it 
is necessary to be cognizant of the 
level of development previously at- 
tained by the children. 


In the course of their education chil- 
dren develop reading competence in 
many ways. Considerable research has 
been undertaken to measure and de- 
scribe the various levels of word recog- 
nition, comprehension, and reaction in 
reading. This article is concerned with 
yet another aspect of reading develop- 
ment, one which often controls the rate 
of learning in other areas—the de- 
velopment of reading interests. 

In May, 1955, a study of the reading 
interests of 5,000 Chicago elementary 
school children was undertaken to give 
insight into this area of development. 
3y means of a questionnaire an attempt 
was made to determine what books 
children read at various upper-grade 
levels, to examine the degree to which 
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The Reading Interests 
Of Upper-Grade Pupils 


@ Marion W. Taylor and 
Mary A. Schneider 


these preferences differed between the 
sexes and changed as children advanced 
in years, and to discover which par- 
ticular authors and titles had greatest 
appeal for the group. 

Four trial versions of the question- 
naire were prepared before the final 
form was evolved. Seven hundred 
children, none of whom participated 
in the final survey, took part in these 
trial runs. 


Pupils Express Reading 
Preferences on Questionnaire 
Since the purpose of the study was 
to determine reading interests through 
the tabulation and comparison of the 
favorite titles, authors, and kinds of 


There have been many studies of the 
reading interests of elementary school 
children in recent years, but this one is 
different in that it is more than a com- 
pilation of titles and subjects. It traces 
the changes in reading interests in the 
upper grades and draws educational im- 
plications from the results. Miss Taylor 
is a member of the library science de- 
partment at Chicago Teachers College, 
Miss Schneider is librarian at the McPher- 
son Elementary School. 





TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE DIsTRIBUTION OF SUBJECT INTERESTS OF GrRLS FoR GRADES 


Five, Six, 


SEVEN, AND 


EIGHT 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 


For GRADES OVERALL 





\dventure 

Animals 

Bible Stories and Religion 
Biography 

Family and School 

Hobbies 

Humor 

Make-Believe 

Mystery 

Our Country Past and Present 
Space and Aviation 

»cience 

Sports and Games 

reen Age and Romance 
[rains, Boats, and Automobiles 
Other 


TOTAL 


books preferred by children, four items 
were asked for in the questionnaire: 
the child’s favorite book, his favorite 
author, his favorite kind of book, and 
the name of a book he would classify 
as one of his favorite kind. Other in- 
formation sought by the questionnaire 
included the pupil’s name, school, sex, 
grade, and age. Objectivity of answers 
and ease in handling by the children, 
as well as facility in listing and tabu- 
lating the information, were taken in 


consideration in constructing the final 
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100 


PERCENTAGE 


6 7 


0 
l 


100 100 100 100 


form. The returns on the final forms 


were tabulated on IBM machines. 
The selection of schools to partici- 
pate in the survey was made on the 
basis of random sampling in each of 
the then nine elementary districts. 
Children in grades 5, 6, 7, and 8 were 
selected to take part in this study since 
they had a broader reading background 
and language than 


greater facility 


younger children. 
The final questionnaire was distrib- 


uted to 5,477 children. This number 
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TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECT INTERESTS OF 


30YS FOR GRADES 


Five, Stx, SEVEN, AND EIGHT 


Adventure 

Animals 

Bible Stories and Religion 
Biography 

Family and School 

Hobbies 

Humor 

Make-Believe 

Mystery 

Our Country Past and Present 
Space and Aviation 

Science 

Sports and Games 

Teen Age and Romance 
Trains, Boats, and Automobiles 
Other 


TOTAL 


of the 
number of cases necessary to sample 


was arrived at on the basis 
adequately each district and the number 
of cases necessary to yield stable re- 
sults. Findings have been based upon 
an analysis and interpretation of the 
responses compiled from the individual 


questionnaires. 


Girls Choose Romance; 
Boys Prefer Adventure 

The category “Teen-age and Ro- 
mance” was chosen by the girls more 


often than any other subject interest, 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 


16 


a: OvERA 
For GRADES VERALL 
Si ae diiasiag PERCENTAGE 


gts 


19 
il 


l 0 l 0 


100 100 100 100 


representing the choice of thirty-five 
per cent of the girls. The boys’ major 
interest was “Adventure.” Nineteen 
per cent of the boys named this subject 
area. “Sports and Games” was almost 
equally popular, being indicated by 
seventeen per cent of the boys. The 
concentration of girls on the one sub- 
ject interest “Teen-age and Romance”’ 
is comparable to the boys’ concentration 
on the combined areas, “Adventure” 
and “Sports and Games.” 

Although the subject interests of 
differ from those of 


boys widely 
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girls, “Animals” is an area of interest 
equally common to both. This subject 


interest was selected by twelve per 


cent of the boys and by twelve per cent 
of the girls and ranked third among 
the choices of both. Many more girls 
chose mystery and make-believe than 
did boys. On the other hand many 
more boys chose biography. The per- 
centage of girls whose favorite interest 
area was mystery was twice the per- 
centage of boys who indicated interest 
in that area. 


Pronounced Change Occurs 
In Girl’s Preferences 

The subject interests of the boys are 
more evenly distributed (See Table 1) 
and show less concentration than those 
of girls (Table I1). The predominant 
interest of boys in all four grades is 
adventure, and there is little evidence 
of a change in the pattern of interests 
with the increase in grade and age. 
There is, however, evidence of con- 
siderable change in the pattern of in- 
terests of the girls. 
for books that 
adjustment and boy-girl relation shows 


The preference 
deal with personal 
a marked increase beginning in sixth 
grade and continues through eighth 
grade, as other interests diminish. 
This interest on 
the part of the girls is seen in their 


concentration of 


choices of favorite titles. Those named 
by girls represented greater concen- 
tration on fewer subject areas than 
did the favorite titles named by boys. 
Of the top seven titles named by the 
girls, five were teen-age stories — 
Double Date, Little Class 
Ring, Going on Sixteen, and Practically 


W omen, 


Seventeen. Black Beauty and Box Car 
Children 


were choices of the younger girls. 


were the other two; these 
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The boys seven top choices included 
books of adventure, animals, humor, 
and sports: 20,000 Leagues under the 
Sea, Davy Crockett, Tom Sawyer, 
Homer Price, Black Beauty, Black 
Stallion, and World Series. 

The title selected by more girls than 
any other was a story of teen-age and 
romance, Double Date. 20,000 Leagues 
was the first title choice of the boys. 
The percentage of girls choosing 
Double Date was much greater than 
the percentage of boys choosing 20,000 
Leagues under the Sea. 


Du Jardin and Disney 
Are Favorite Writers 


Rosamund Du Jardin was the author 
chosen as the favorite by the greatest 
number of girls. Walt Disney was the 
author chosen by the greatest number 
of boys. Disney was also the top rank- 
ing favorite of all the children, being 
chosen by 10 per cent of them. This 
is significant in view of the fact that 
more than 800 authors were named 
and the next ranking favorite author 


was chosen by less than 3 per cent. 


Other authors ranking high as fa- 
vorites were Betty Cavanna, Walter 
Farley, and Hans Christensen An- 


dersen. 

The high correlation among author, 
title, and subject interest choices gives 
evidence of the definite and separate 
interest of boys and girls. The favorite 
titles are those of books that deal with 
the favorite subject interests and the 
favorite authors named write books in 
the same fields. 

When considering the results of this 
survey, one should keep in mind that 
although the findings reflect the over- 
all picture of children’s reading in- 
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terests, voluntary reading is a highly 
individualized activity and absolute 
generalizations cannot be applied to 
any individual child. 


Obviously many factors affect chil- 
dren’s choices of authors, titles, and 
subject interests, among them are ac- 
cessibility and availability of reading 
material, community influences, teacher 
and school influences, reading ability, 
intelligence, age, grade, and sex. In 
this study no attempt was made to 
control the factors affecting the chil- 
dren’s choices or to control the choice 
of children who took part in the survey, 
other than by the sampling technique. 
That there is interaction of factors of 
choice is evident. 


Using the Data 
To Encourage Reading 
The desire to repeat an experience 
which provides a feeling of satisfaction 
is universal. If reading affords satis- 
faction to a child, he will willingly 
repeat the experience and will con- 
This 


implications for those whose special 


survey has 


¢ 


tinue to repeat it. 


aim is to guide children to that reading 
which will afford satisfaction to them 
kind of that is 
experienced when the interests as well 
as needs and abilities of children are 


- the satisfaction 


considered in the selection of material 
for their voluntary as well as required 
reading. 


Various implications for school per- 
sonnel, authors, and publishers are 
apparent on the basis of the findings 
here briefly reviewed : 

1. There is a statistically significant 
difference between boys and girls in their 
choice of subject interests. 


2. Children read in many fields, but the 
number of fields in which they read tends 
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to decrease with the increase in age and 
grade level. This is particularly true of 
girls. 

3. There is a correspondence between 
the author, title, and subject preferences 
which indicate the reliability of the chil- 
dren’s responses to the questionnaire. 

4. Three authors stand out as current 
favorites with boys and girls, Disney and 
Farley for both boys and girls, and 
Du Jardin for girls. 

5. Books that have been highly regarded 
by children as well as adults for many 
years (the children’s classics), maintain 
their appeal for children. Authors, titles, 
and subject interests named as favorite 
in previous studies are still among the 
favorites. 

6. On the whole the authors and titles 
represented are considered acceptable by 
those responsible for the selection of books 
for the Chicago elementary schools. All 
but two of the preferred authors and titles 
are listed in the Chicago Public Schools 
Library-List and its supplements and may 
be found in Chicago public school libraries. 
It must be kept in mind that the element 
of availability is influenced to a consider- 
able extent by the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation list since elementary school teacher- 
librarians must choose their books from 
this list. Of course, students may and do 
draw on other sources for books, par- 
ticularly the children’s department of the 
Chicago Public Library. 


Study Has Implications 
For Educators and Publishers 

The above findings have implications 
both for school personnel and for the 
book trade. Implications for educators 
are primarily concerned with book se- 
lection and reading guidance, those for 
authors and publishers with the pro- 
duction of books. 

Since there is a difference in the 
subject interests of boys and girls, 
those concerned with the selection of 
reading materials should strive to in- 
clude books with primary interest ap- 
peal for boys and books with primary 
interest appeal for girls. 

Educators should give thought to the 
following questions: Is the preponder- 
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ance of girls’ choices in the area of 
teen age and romance given impetus 
by the constant reference to the im- 
portance of physical attraction to the 
opposite sex through mass communi- 
cation, especially television? Is it that 
girls’ interest in other areas have not 
been sufficiently considered? Is it that 
books in other areas lack the style and 
format which appeals to girls? Is 
there a shortage of available materials 
for girls in these other interest areas? 


Since educators are interested in 


providing materials for all children 
perhaps answers to these questions as 
evolved through further study would 
provide insight into the intensive choice 
of girls for materials about personal 
and age-mate relations, and provide a 
basis for encouraging reading in other 


areas of interest. 


Movies and Television 
Affect Children’s Choices 

The overwhelming choice of Disney 
as a favorite author by boys and girls, 
and 20,000 Leagues Under the Sea as 
a favorite title by boys, indicates the 
impact of the mass media on children, 
and the stimulation it provides for 
reading. The far reaching effects of 
this implication make this area one 
urgently in need of further study. The 
responsibility of those who determine 
which ideas shall be presented in the 
mass media is a serious one. 

Those who select books for children 
the fact that a 
book need not be contemporary to be 


should be aware of 


accepted by children. A content analysis 
of favorite books with appropriate 
categories might prove worthwhile as 
an attempt to discover those character- 
istics which make these books appeal- 
ing to children. Are there factors in 
classics and in the contemporary books 
named as 


to both? 


favorites that are common 


Authors Generally 
Aware of Responsibilities 


Authors and publishers who have 
become aware of the subject interests 
of children have produced many books 
with great appeal for children as well 
as with qualities which make them 
acceptable to educators. Many of these 
It is 
very important that authors and pub- 


are found in school libraries. 
lishers realize the opportunity that is 
theirs to contribute to children’s growth 
through the production of worthwhile 
books. It is also important that they 
realize the burden of responsibility for 
the effects which reading these books 
have upon children rests heavily upon 


the book producers. 


This study has shown that books 
written many years ago and labeled 
“classics” by educators, are still named 
as favorites by many children. It has 
shown, also, that current books of 
acceptable quality are read and named 
“favorites” by children. These facts 
and all other data give evidence that 
books of quality will be read and en- 
joyed by children if they are made 


accessible to them. 
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Some Editorial Jottings 


@ The ten major educational events 
of 1956 listed on page 169 of this issue 
have been selected by an important but 
little known group — The Educational 
Press America. This 
organization, through its national meet- 
ings and workshops, brings together 
staff members of just about every pro- 


Association of 


fessional and trade magazine in the 
held of education. 


Two Educational Press Associa- 
tion services are especially valuable: 
its biannual directory of educational 
periodicals and its bimonthly Ed Press 
Newsletter. The latter, which reports 
educational news throughout the coun- 
try and provides technical advice to 
editors, is of prime importance to our 
news editor in his efforts to keep 


readers informed. 


The Journal is proud of the fact 
that its Dean Raymond M. 
Cook, has for the past two years served 


editor, 


as a vice-president of the association. 
@ Readers of the Journal will be 
pleased to hear that we expect once 
again to publish supplements relating 
to particular aspects of teaching. These 


supplements, initiated by Louise M. 


Jacobs during her tenure as managing 


editor, have been exceptionally well- 
received because of their practical value 


for the classroom teacher. More than 


one-quarter million copies of nine 


supplements have been distributed 


throughout the world, and Journal 
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files bulge with letters of commenda- 
tion regarding them. 


Unfortunately only one of these 
(Mathematical Teaching Aids, edited 
by Joseph J. Urbancek) is still avail- 
able in any quantity; the others are 
out of print. We expect however to 
this 
year—a new one on museum resources 


publish two other supplements 


in the Chicago area and a revision of 

the listing of free and inexpensive 
5 

science teaching aids. 

@ Although most of our readers know 


that the 
of the Chicago 


magazine is a publication 


Soard of Education 
and is edited at the Chicago Teachers 
College, its our guess that few have 
read the inner cover closely enough 
to determine where it is actually pro- 
duced. The Journal is completely an 
inside job: even the printing and bind- 
ing are done within the school system. 

The Education Print 


Shop, under the direction of Michael 
A. Kenneth, is responsible for what we 


Board of 


feel is an attractive and excellent print 
job. Mr. Kenneth and his efficient staff 
have proven to be especially cooperative 
throughout a thirty-eight year asso- 
ciation. They have frequently saved 
the staff embarrassment by catching 
undetected “boners”; they have con- 
sistently turned out a workmanlike 
product. We feel readers should know 
of their contribution. 


Lis 





Tips for Teachers 


® Graphically Speaking 


® Physical Education and Reading 


Providing Practice 
In Graph Interpretation 

In the teaching of graphs, interpre- 
tation is of paramount importance; 
however, facility and skill in interpre- 
For 


physical reasons the number of graphs 


tation come only with practice. 


given in any text is limited, as is the 
amount of de- 


voted to actual construction of graphs. 


time which can be 
Furthermore the habit of intelligently 
interpreting graphs encountered does 
not inevitably result from practice in 
constructing them. 

Therefore, to supplement the text 
book for my upper grade 
pupils at Caldwell School I keep on 
hand a supply of graphs cut from 
newspapers and magazines. These are 


material 


on topics relatively meaningful to chil- 
dren, such as “Numbers of Passengers 
Carried by Airlines in Last Decade” 
or “Automobile Production by Manu- 
facturers.” These graphs, mounted on 


cardboard, are given to the children to 


analyze after necessary instruction has 
been provided. 

A numbered card for each graph 
contains the answers to questions aris- 
ing in connection with graph interpre- 
tation. Information normally included 
is the kind of graph, the name of the 
particular graph, information provided 
on horizontal axis, information on the 
vertical axis, and the information to 
be gained from minimum or cursory 
reading and that gained from maximum 
reading. Thus each child has the op- 
portunity to analyze several graphs and 
to check his 


impressions of those 


graphs for accuracy. 

The children soon begin cutting out 
and keeping their own sets of graphs. 
One sixth grade boy said, “I used to 
look only at the sports section and 
comics in our newspaper. Now when 
I see a graph, instead of turning the 
page, I stop to find out what the graph 
is about.” 


— JosEPHINE R. O’DoNOHUE 


This is another in a series of practical teaching tips for teachers 
at various grade levels. They have been provided by classroom 
teachers who jot down and send us ideas, techniques, and pro- 
cedures which they have found useful and are willing to pass on 
as tips worth trying or adapting to other classrooms. 


This department welcomes contributions from other teachers; in 
fact it depends upon them. Merely jot down your teaching tip 
informally and briefly, and send it to the Chicago Schools Journal, 
6800 Stewart Avenue, Chicago 21. 
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From Psychology and Teaching by Morse and Wingo: 
Copyright 1955 by Scott, Foresman and Company 


Physical Education Display 
Promotes Reading 

Along with other members of the 
faculty, I was concerned with improv- 
ing the reading achievement of Ogden 
School pupils... What could I as a 
teacher of physical education activities 
do.to assist in the total reading pro- 
gram? How could Ogden youngsters 
be challenged in the gymnasium to do 
more reading of worthwhile material ? 

I decided to use my specialty as a 
means of encouraging our pupils to 
avail themselves of the services of our 
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school library. My aim was to channel 
their interest in physical education in 
the direction of books and reading. To 
accomplish this a wall display of jackets 
from books dealing with various areas 
of physical education was prepared for 
use in the gymnasium. Included were 
materials which would appeal to var- 
ious interests and reading abilities. 
Fiction and works dealt 
with such subjects as specific sports, 
health heroes, sports heroes, etiquette 
hints, dance information, and party 
games. This attractive and meaningful 
visual tool was developed cooperatively 
by students and teacher with the help 
of the school librarian. 


non-fiction 


fre- 
quently. Budding athletes and dancers 
are eager for suggestions to help im- 
prove themselves. 


The exhibit was referred to 


At the same time, 
through the use of books, they learned 
to understand more clearly the me- 
chanics of a sport, acquired knowledge 
about a famous athlete, or added to 
their knowledge of physical education. 
And, of course, they were falling into 
the reading habit. Pupils who had 
ordinarily read books only when forced 
to were enticed by topics they couldn't 
resist. project stimulated the 
children to read at home for leisure 
and also encouraged them to turn to 
books as a means of extending interests 


The 


in a number of areas. 


—  Mitprep M. ETTEN 


1Mrs. Etten has since left Ogden School 
to join the physical education department at 
Wilson Branch, Chicago City College. 





News in Education 


Chicago Teachers College 
Opens New Branches 

Of interest to all school personnel 
is the opening of the two new branches 
of Chicago Teachers College in the 
Foreman and the Crane Buildings. 
Beginning February 4, 1957, tuition- 
free classes will be offered at both 
branches for prospective elementary 
teachers who have at least two years 
of college credit. The Main Campus 
at 6800 South Stewart Avenue and the 
Sabin branch will continue to offer a 
full program of courses at all college 
levels. 

For further information contact any 
one of the following: 

Main Campus, Chicago Teachers College, 
6800 South Stewart Avenue, 
4-3900. 


Sabin Branch, 2216 West Hirsch Street, 
HUmboldt 6-1040. 

Foreman Branch, 3235 North LeClaire 
Avenue, Room 301, AVenue 3-3385. 

Crane Branch, 2240 West Van Buren 
Street, Room 133, CHesapeake 3-9249. 


ABerdeen 


New Admissions Policy 

At Chicago Teachers College 
With the opening of two new 

branches of Chicago Teachers College 

for the Spring Semester, 1957, a modi- 

fication of policy for the admission of 

students has been announced. 
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Recommended by the General Super- 
intendent of schools and approved by 
the Board of Education, this new policy 
has three facets. 


1. Guidance tests are given to entering 
students as part of the general counseling 
available to all students throughout their 
stay at the college. These test scores are 
evaluated before registration is permitted. 
The results may require registration in 
certain remedial non-credit courses. 


2. Unusually poor scores by students 


who are entering directly from high school 
may result in denial of admission to Chi- 
cago Teachers College since such scores 
would indicate that the applicant has only 
a slight chance of completing the profes- 
sional curriculum. Such applicants may 
register at a college without selective ad- 
mission and, after establishing a creditable 
academic record, transfer to the Chicago 
Teachers College under the terms explained 
below. 


3. Transfer students from other ac- 
credited colleges are admitted on the basis 
of creditable academic records. (An ac- 
credited college is one accredited by a 
regional accrediting association or one to 
which the State University grants full 
transfer credit.) Advanced standing is 
granted for courses completed with a grade 
of “C” or better that are applicable to 
Chicago Teachers College curricula. Ap- 
plicants interested in elementary education 
who have completed a minimum of 60 
semester hours at an accredited college 
are eligible for admission to the senior 
college level curriculum in elementary 
education. 
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Wanted: 180,000 Additional 
Qualified Teachers 


In its annual advance estimates of 
teachers needed for elementary and 
secondary schools, the National Edu- 
cation Association calculated that the 
public schools will need about 180,000 
more qualified teachers this school year. 


This shortage for the year 1956-57 
is explained on the following bases: 
About 92,000 teachers leaving the pro- 
fession need to be replaced; some 
40,000 emergency teachers, half of the 
category's total now working, should 
be replaced as lacking sufficient edu- 
cational qualifications; about 48,000 
new teachers are needed to reduce 
oversized classes. 


Although teaching staffs had been 
increased over 55,000 during the past 
school year, enrollments have risen 
nearly 1.2 millions to a new total of 
32,338,688. Total teaching staffs are 
estimated at 1,258,136. Despite this 
increase, the NEA estimated that be- 
tween the teacher shortage and the 
120,000 new classrooms needed ap- 
proximately 840,000 pupils are getting 
only part-time schooling. In Chicago 
17,000 students were in half-day ses- 
sions in September as compared to 
9,000 last June. 


In its state-by-state report, the NEA 
estimated that Illinois now has 63,200 
elementary and secondary school teach- 
ers and needs 3,200 more; Indiana has 
32,000 and needs 2,500 more; Wis- 
consin has 26,800, with 250 
needed. 


more 


Examinations for Chicago 
Teaching Certificates 

Announced certificate examinations 
and dates for 1957 include the fol- 
lowing : 

Kindergarten and Primary Grades 
(1-2-3), March 2 and September 14. 
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Intermediate and Upper Grades 
(3-8), March 9 and September 28. 

High-school subjects to be given 
April 29: accounting, art, biclogy, 
business training, chemistry, German, 
homemaking arts, mathematics, phys- 
ical education (for both men and 
women), physical therapy, physics, 
stenography (both Gregg and Pitman), 
vocal music, auto shop, electric shop, 
forge and welding, foundry, industrial 
arts laboratory, machine shop, print 
shop, wood shop, drafting (mechanical 
drawing). 

Examinations scheduled for March 
2 and 9 will be open to spring quarter 
1957, and June and August graduates 
who have majored in the fields of the 
examinations. Similarly examinations 
scheduled for April 29 are open to 
June and August graduates. September 
examinations will be open for fall 
quarter 1957 and January, 1958, grad- 
uates. 

All candidates must meet the re- 
quirements for admission to the ex- 
aminations as specified in the Circular 
of Information of the Board of Ex- 
aminers. Successful candidates are 
eligible for appointment in the Chicago 
Public Schools. 


Library Workshop 
At University of Chicago 

The Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago announces the 
second of three annual workshops on 
the Evaluation of Library Materials 
for Children, to be held July 31-August 
2, 1957. The 1957 Workshop will deal 
with library materials in the language 
arts and will cover audio-visual ma- 
terials and their use as well as the 
materials of print. 

The purpose of the Workshop is to 
introduce the principles underlying the 
evaluation and selection of materials 
for different grade levels and to dem- 
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onstrate the application of the prin- 
ciples to the evaluation of actual 
materials. Materials in the University 
of Chicago Center for Children’s 
Books, Curriculum Materials Labora- 
tory, and Education Library will be 
available for examination by registrants 
in the Workshop. 


Enrollment is open to children’s 
librarians in public libraries and to 
school librarians and teachers in ele- 
mentary and junior high schools. Reg- 
istration will be limited so that small 
groups can be established for intensive 
work with materials on each of the 
several grade levels. Although course 
credit is not given for attendance, a 
memorandum testifying to successful 
completion of the work will be supplied 
to teachers and school librarians re- 
questing it. 

Further information is available 
from the Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37, 
[llinois. 


Chicago Public Schools 
Radio-Television Workshop 


An activity of the Division of Radio 
the 
Television Workshop is composed of 


and Television, Central Radio- 
fifty outstanding students chosen from 
the several hundred Chicago public 
high school students who audition each 
year. General auditions are held twice 
yearly, but special auditions can be 
arranged at any time. 

The workshop meets at the down- 
studio of WBEZ every 
Tuesday afternoon from 4:30 to 7:00 
p. m. for classes in acting, direction, 
and engineering. 


taught by 


town radio 


These sessions are 
a staff of professionally 
trained teachers. The purpose of the 
workshop is to provide trained talent 
for the Board of Education’s numerous 


radio and television programs. 
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A typical workshop meeting might 
include classes in oral interpretation, 
announcing, and script writing as well 
as the visit of a distinguished per- 
former currently working or appearing 
in Chicago or a representative of a 
talent agency or a union. An additional 
feature of the workshop is the casting 
of the various shows recorded every 
afternoon. The shows are rehearsed 
and tape-recorded for playing during 
school hours when W BEZ is providing 
programs to the public schools. 


The purposes of the workshop are 
to provide its students with a thorough 
understanding of the radio-television 
techniques, a perception of the best 
the mediums can produce, and to create 
a desire on the part of the students to 
watch and to listen to the better pro- 
grams. This training is tuition-free. 


Estimates of the 
1956 Birth Rate 


The United States Public Health 
Service estimated recently that births 
for 1956 probably total 4,202,000. This 
would be 111,000 more youngsters than 
were estimated to have been born in 
1955. The estimated birth rate of 25.1 
per 1,000 population for 1956 exceeds 
the provisional rate of 24.9 for 1955 
but falls below the record of 26.6 in 
1947 and 25.3 in 1954. 


When detailed figures become avail- 
able, they will probably show that the 
increase for 1956 is due both to a rise 
in the number of couples having their 
first child and an increase in subsequent 
births. It is noted that from 1954 to 
1955 marriages rose by an estimated 
3.3 per cent and that ordinarily a year 
of increased marriages is followed by 
an increase in the number of first chil- 
dren. Also, for a number of years the 
birth rates for third and subsequent 
children have been rising, an important 
factor in the 1956 estimates. 
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Final figures on 1954 births show 
increases over 1953 of 3.7 per cent in 
the rate for third births, 7.6 per cent 
for fourth births, and 7.9 per cent for 
fifth births. This upward movement 
will probably continue for some time. 


Federal Aid to 
Education, 1954-55 


According to a recent report from 
the United States Office of Education 
a total of $1.6 billion in federal funds 
went to eighty-one educational pro- 
grams in the 1954-55 school year. 

This figure is less than half the 
amount spent in the 1948-49 school 
year when education of veterans under 
the G. I. Bill was at its peak. An 
increase was reported in aid for 
school construction in federally im- 
pacted areas. A total of $122,767,000 
was spent in the 1954-55 program as 
compared to $2,956,000 four 
earlier. 


years 


Several programs not previously 
charged to education were included in 
the report, and a few new ones were 
added. Programs added for the first 
time were: the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship, Department of Labor; school 
milk program of the Agriculture De- 
partment; off-duty education of mili- 
tary personnel; the college housing 
loan program of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency ; and the White 
House Conference on Education. 


Cook County High 
School Scholarships 
3etween thirty and thirty-five college 
scholarships are available to male grad- 
uates of Cook County high schools in 
the spring of 1957 from the William 
J. Cook Scholarship Fund. Both mid- 
year and June graduates are eligible. 
The the award is de- 
termined individually on the basis of 


amount of 


financial need and the cost of attending 
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the college of the boy’s choice. Recip- 
ients of other scholarship awards are 
eligible if the first scholarship, together 
with the family’s resources, is not 
sufficient to meet the full cost of col- 
lege. Final selection of candidates is 
determined on the basis of recommen- 
dation from high schools, psychological 
testing, and financial need. Schools are 
not limited in the number of students 
they may recommend. 

Application blanks and additional 
information about the fund can be 
obtained from the Chicago Community 
Trust which administers the Cook 
Fund and makes final decisions about 
awards. The Scholarship and Guidance 
Association screens all applications and 
makes recommendations of eligible can- 
didates to the Chicago 
Trust. 


NEA Survey 
Of Student Behavior 

Findings of an NEA survey of stu- 
dent behavior as reported by 10,000 
representative classroom teachers were 
both good and bad, according to 
William G. Carr, executive secretary. 
that the great 
majority of young people cannot be 
classified as juvenile delinquents, yet 
the situation in certain types of homes, 
schools, and communities is alarming. 
For instance, although two-thirds of 
the teachers said that trouble-makers 
accounted for less than one in 100 of 
their pupils, twenty-eight per cent of 
the teachers in our largest cities said 
that within the past twelve months 
at least one act of physical violence 
against a teacher had been committed 
by a pupil or pupils attending their 
schools. Almost one-half of the teach- 
ers working in schools in slum areas 
reported one or more acts of phys- 
ical violence against faculty members 
within the same period. 


Community 


The results show 
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Teachers place a large share of the 
blame for pupil misbehavior on irre- 
sponsible parents, broken homes, poor 
living conditions, and inadequate par- 
ental supervision resulting from wide- 
spread employment of mothers, They 
also say that overcrowded classes and 
the lack of special programs and fa- 
cilities for academically and mentally 
retarded pupils can be held accountable 
for a large part of the trouble — 
conditions that only the taxpayers of 
America can do anything about. 


Chicago Teachers College 
European Summer Study Tour 

Teachers will be able to travel and 
earn graduate credit at Chicago Teach- 
ers College during the summer of 1957 
through another eight-week study tour 
of the principal countries of Western 
Europe. Traveling by chartered plane, 
the study group will spend close to 
eight weeks on the continent beginning 
in the early part of July. 

Three hours of graduate or under- 
graduate credit in each of two field 
courses are available: Comparative 
Education and Human Relations in 
Teaching. In the first course, attention 
is centered on curricula and other edu- 
cational practices as they relate to na- 
tional aspirations, customs, and socio- 
economic conditions. The second course 
will provide discussion and guided 
observation of people and institutions 
designed to increase self-understanding 
and skill in promoting harmonious, 
purposeful behavior by individuals and 
groups. For those who have earned 
credit in either course, special arrange- 
ments can be made to register for 
independent study. 

Inquiries relative to this study tour 
addressed to David Kopel, 
Director of the Graduate School, 
Chicago Teachers College, 6800 South 
Stewart Avenue, Chicago 21, Illinois. 


can be 
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Pan American Week 
Set for April 8-14 


The annual observance of Pan 
American Day is April 14, 1957, the 
final day in the April 8-14 Pan Ameri- 
can Week celebration. 1957 affords 
teachers an opportunity to strengthen 
peace in a troubled world by reaffirm- 
ing and demonstrating the true meaning 
of Pan Americanism. 

The Secretary General of the Pan 
American Union suggests various de- 
vices that will aid participants in the 
coming observance. These are: 

1. Each one should try to make himself 

a living link in the chain of inter-American 
friendship. By seeking out the students, 
teachers, diplomats, business-men, and res- 
idents of other countries who live in or 
near our communities, we can bridge the 
distances between our far-separated re- 
publics on a person-to-person basis. 

2. Become acquainted with the other 

republics through their music, dances, art, 
and literature. 
3. After Februnary 1, 1957, make use 
of the free Pan-American Day packet 
materials. These include a series of sug- 
gestions on. how to organize community 
observances, club programs, and other 
activities; the “Pan American Story” a 
brief description of the evolution of the 
organization and the American States; and 
the “American Declaration of the Rights 
of Man” a document subscribed to by the 
twenty-one American republics. 


Further information and materials 
can be obtained from the Office of 
Public Relations, Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Scott-Foresman Scholarships 
For Teacher Candidates 


Four students at the Chicago 
Teachers College are benefitting from 
a $1,000.00 scholarship fund donated 
by Scott Foresman and Company, edu- 
cational publishers. The nature of the 
award was explained to all elementary 
and high school personnel on the firm's 
mailing list in a special message par- 
tially reproduced below: 
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We are pleased to announce again the 
appropriation of funds for a scholarship 
for the school year 1956-1957. The sole 
purpose in this project is the selection of 
individuals who are promising candidates 
for excellent classroom teaching. We have 
selected the Chicago Teachers College as 
the institution to receive our scholarship 
fund. This fund is to be used at the dis- 
cretion of the Chicago Teachers College 
Scholarship Committee in awarding to not 
less than two able and worthy students 
such assistance as they merit and need. 
Obviously there are no qualifications or 
“strings” attached to this grant. The only 
additional contribution we make is sug- 
gestions to the scholarship committee as 
to certain standards and qualifications we 
should like to be followed in the selections 
of candidates for the awards. Naturally 
these are all concerned with our main 
objective: the search for and encourage- 
ment to individual men and women to 
become outstanding classroom teachers. We 
think and feel this to be the paramount 
need in educating children and youth to 
become intelligent citizens in our demand- 
ing and complex democracy. 


Exchange Teaching 
Program Flourishes 


500 United States and 
foreign teachers are participating in 


More than 


the 1956-57 program of exchange of 
foreign teaching or seminar study ar- 
ranged by the United States Office of 
Education. 

One hundred American teachers are 
exchanging teaching jobs with a similar 
teachers from the United 
Another fifty-six teachers 


number of 
Kingdom. 
are changing with an equal number of 
teachers from Australia, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Canada, France, Germany, Italy, 
The Netherlands, 
Norway. 


New Zealand, and 


103 individuals are 
teaching on one-way assignments for 
a year in Austria, Burma, Cambodia, 
Denmark, Finland, Germany, Greece, 
India, Indonesia, Iraq, Italy, Japan, 
Morocco, The Netherlands, Syria, 


In addition, 
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Thailand, Turkey, and the colonial 
areas of the United Kingdom. 


Ten Major Educational 
Events of 1956 

News events of 1956 which affected 
large segments of the world of edu- 
cation have been selected by the 
Educational Press Association of 
America. The following ten major 
events were chosen: 


1. The Clinton, Tennessee, School Dis- 
trist asked the federal government for 
help in enforcing integration in its public 
schools. On December 5 the Justice De- 
partment responded to the Clinton appeal 
for help. Arrests and prosecutions were 
introduced as weapons to enforce the 
philosophy of the United States Supreme 
Court. 


2. Surveys that 300,000 Negro children 
are now in classrooms hitherto reserved 
for white students only. This is particularly 
true in the states of Delaware, Maryland, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Texas, and the District of Columbia. 


3. Lawrence G. Derthick was named 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


4. Congress defeated bills designed to 
aid school districts in their struggles with 
classroom shortages. 


5. The ;President’s Committee on Edu- 
cation beyond the High School published 
its first interim report. 


6. President Eisenhower convened the 
first national conference on physical fitness 
for American youth. 


7. Enrolments in all schools, colleges, 
and universities reached a new peak after 
twelve years of consecutive increases. The 
U. S. Office of Education reported a total 
of 41,500,000 enrolled in of all 
types. 


schools 


8. Science education, from first grade 
through college, became a grave concern 
of American educators. 


9. The White House Conference Com- 
mittee on Education sent its final report 
to the President. 


10. Bay City, Michigan declared its 
teacher-aide program a success after five 
years of experimentation. National leaders 
in education continue to question its value. 
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Periodicals 


“TV Education’s $12 Million 
Question.” By Marie L. Caylor. The 
American Teacher Magazine, December, 


1956. 

The writer gives a realistic picture 
of the pros and cons of 
television. 


educational 
A summary is made of cur- 
rent experiments in television teaching 
in a number of cities and some of the 
reactions of school officials to the re- 
sults. 

From this article it is quite apparent 
that teachers should carefully examine 
certain aspects of educational television. 
Paramount in the minds of teachers 
is the ultimate effect of television upon 
the standards of the teaching profes- 
sion. Will it really be a blessing or 
will it turn out to be the proverbial 
wolf in sheepskin? Perhaps the find- 
ings of widespread experimentation in 
instructional television will provide the 
answer. However, the apparent danger 
is that many school administrators see 
the major role of educational television 
as a way to economize on school spend- 
ing, little as it is, by mass instruction 
and a relatively smaller teaching staff, 
thus simultaneously alleviating the 
shortage of qualified teachers. 

The search for a classroom Bergen 
Evans or a Marlin Perkins who has 
talent for television projection should 
be encouraged. What is feared is the 
possibility of wholesale automation im- 
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personalizing classroom experiences. 
It would seem that the greatest pro- 
fessional value of this popular medium 
lies in its significance as an instructional 
tool to enrich and effectuate learning 
experiences. 


“Grammar Is So Much Hay — Forget 
It!’ By Charles A. Shaw. 
Age, November 5, 1956. 

The writer, an advertising manager 
and a recognized authority on grammar 
in his field, argues convincingly that 
increasing the dosage of what has 
passed as English grammar for the 
last 200 years will continue to fail as 
a means of eliminating the numerous 
errors in usage. This interesting thesis 
is in no way an indictment of the 
teacher but rather a criticism of a tra- 
ditional practice in which English 
grammar has been worshipped as the 
“most sacred of the sacred cows” in 
the curriculum. 


Advertising 


According to the writer, what is 
wrong basically is that the long es- 
tablished principles, procedures, and 
definitions of formal grammar are un- 
sound. Reference is made to research, 
frequently ignored in classroom prac- 
tice, in which controlled tests have 
proven the lack of discoverable rela- 
tionship between knowledge of gram- 
mar and ability to use or understand 
language. Such findings have merely 
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verified what has been known generally 
for a long time. Nevertheless, perti- 
nent evidence is cited to substantiate 
the writer’s contention that instruction 
in today’s grammar is based almost 
entirely upon theories which are de- 
monstrably wrong. 


What is suggested for effective in- 
struction is a revised grammar that 
describes the structure of modern 
English. Grammar is subject to change ; 
precept must conform to practice. But 
this, the writer concludes, the schools 
will be slow to accept since they will 
not readily admit that current English 
grammar is just a “pale reflection of 
Latin grammar mixed with fallacious 
Eighteenth-Century reasoning.” 


“Teaching Is Not Baby Sitting.” By 
Ernest O. Melby. NEA Journal, January, 
1957. 


Dr. Melby makes a valiant effort to 
safeguard the standards of the teaching 
profession against the naive plans pro- 
posed by laymen and some educators 
to alleviate the teacher shortage. The 
most serious blow to the teacher’s 
morale, according to the author, comes 
when discussion of an experiment with 
teacher aides implies that one teacher 
plus one teacher aide with no profes- 
sional preparation can do the work of 
two teachers. Such seemingly irre- 
sponsible suggestions only confuse the 
true meaning of teaching. 

Teaching is described as probably the 
most difficult and complex profession, 
demanding “broad understandings, 
highly developed skills of an artistic 
and scientific character, outgoing per- 
sonality, human warmth, and excep- 
tional interest in people.” To devaluate 
the required professional competence 
to the level of baby sitting will produce 
an unfavorable attitude among young 
people who may be considering teach- 
ing as a profession of promise. 
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There is an excellent exposition of 
qualities and competencies desired in a 
professionally prepared teacher. 


“Concept Learning in Algebra.” By 
Max A. Sobel. The Mathematics Teacher, 
October, 1956. 

This study demonstrates a more ef- 
fective way of teaching mathematical 
concepts. Its aim was to determine 
whether there is any relationship be- 
tween the learning of certain algebraic 
concepts and their method of presen- 
tation. Six schools in Newark and 
Paterson, New Jersey, participated in 
a mass experiment. Seven ninth grade 
algebra classes in the control group 
were instructed by an abstract, verbal- 
ized, deductive method with concepts 
defined and presented by the teacher, 
followed by practice exercise. In the 
experimental group a similar number 
of algebra classes were taught by a 
concrete, nonverbalized, inductive 
method with students guided, through 
experiences involving applications, to 
discover and verbalize concepts. 


The major finding established the 
superiority of the concrete, nonverbal- 
ized inductive method for teaching 
bright students (110-115 IQ’s). No 
real difference was evident in learning 
for average IO groups. It was theo- 
rized, therefore, that either method 
was satisfactory for the average group. 
Students with IQ’s below 100 were 
not included in the experiment. 


Although evidence based on a single 
experiment has many limitations, the 
investigator is confident that the results 
warrant further research in mathe- 
matics on the nature and process of 
concept formation. Certainly, the com- 
plete effectiveness of the traditional, 
abstract, verbalized, deductive method 
presented in the majority of algebra 
textbooks is open to question. 
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“Differentiating Variables in Composi- 
tions of Seven-Year Olds.” By Miriam M. 
Howell. The Elementary School Journal, 
December, 1956. 

The results of a doctoral investiga- 
tion summarized in this article confirm 
the views of many language-arts ex- 
perts that young children should be 
given opportunities to dictate com- 
positions. In what is probably a pioneer 
endeavor, the year’s experiment was 
test difference “a 
wealth of experiences” makes in seven- 
old children’s oral and written 
expression, specifically, differences in 
compositions written and dictated about 
topics that are arbitrarily assigned and 
that grow out of their 


designed to the 


year 


those shared 


learning. Of the 240 written’ compo- 
sitions, one-half were preceded by a 


shared experience, one-half were writ- 
ten about an topic. The 
experimental pattern was similar for 


assigned 


the 240 dictated compositions. 


Generally stated, the results suggest 
that seven-year old children should be 
given opportunities to write and to 
dictate compositions since both 
situations are deemed necessary for 

Neither written nor 
dictated compositions best serve the 


self-expression. 


children’s needs for expression. Dic- 
tated compositions contained more 
running words, more different words, 
and than did 
written compositions. There were sig- 


more generalizations 
nificantly greater numbers of general- 
izations in compositions about shared 
experiences than in compositions on 
assigned topics. Boys’ and girls’ com- 
positions did not differ significantly in 
the overall analysis. However, in 
dictated compositions, the quantitative 
comparison favored boys in number of 
running words, different words, and 
generalizations; girls held a similar 
advantage in written composition. 
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“The Status of Latin in Public Schools.” 
By S. D. Atkins et al. School and Society, 
November 10, 1956. 


In a statement prepared by a com- 
mittee of the American Philological 
Association, a plea is made for the 
preservation of Latin, the classics’ main 
representative in today’s schools. That 
half of the nation’s public schools 
which offers foreign languages has 
a total Latin enrollment of 400,000. 
Since only 30 per cent of these schools 
offer Latin beyond the second year, 
the Latin enrollment of 400,000 di- 
minishes to 20,000 in the junior-senior 
years. 

To maintain Latin in the high school 
curriculum and insure a solid education 
for the gifted children of tomorrow, 
the committee urges a wider offering 
of third-year and fourth-year Latin. 
The immediate steps to be taken are 
the recruitment of more Latin teachers 
and the reduction of minimum class size 
generally required to initiate classes. 


“The Quest for Quality in Teacher 
Education.” By William W. Brickman. 
Educational Theory, October, 1956. 


According to the writer, a teacher 
of quality must have a strong general 
education. The quality teacher depends 
largely on a strong educational foun- 
dation which promotes his own devel- 
opment as a man and his unfolding as 
an intellectual being responsible for 
the guidance of his pupils. Superior 
teacher training must combine sound 
scholarship with professional skill, 
avoiding the “ultra functional’ ten- 
dencies in teachers colleges and the 
type of academic training advocated by 
Bestor. 

As yet, the writer believes that much 
is to be desired in the typical teachers 
college general education program. The 
best place for the prospective teacher to 
acquire this background is at a liberal- 
arts college. Likewise, professional 
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education must not emphasize a highly 
practical program which sacrifices 
theoretical foundations in philosophy, 
psychology, sociology, etcetera for 
extreme functionalism of methodology. 
Nor should the practicum of the 
“teacher-in-process” yield to the fad- 
dish trend in many teachers colleges 
to over-burden students with communal 
activities. 

The principal obstacle to overcome 
in the quest for quality in teacher 
education is excessive devotion to 
pedagogical methods. The heart of 
professional training is principles of 
a general method applicable to different 
age levels and types of subject matter. 
But apparently there is no definite 
rationale for the “proliferation of 
courses” in the methodology of teach- 
ing. Undue preoccupation with the 
minutiae of numerous methods courses 
has distorted the professional prepara- 
tion of teachers and given the teachers 
colleges a bad reputation. 


Finally, quality teachers require the 
guidance and cooperation of quality 
administrators who are scholars with 


vision and understanding. Unfortu- 
nately, the writer states, there are too 
many “technician” administrators who 
are “masters of minute methods.” 


“Classroom Materials — New Uses for 
Old Ones.” By Kenneth E. Howe and 
Eileen Nelson. Child Education, Novem- 
ber, 1956. 

Teachers faced with decisions in the 
selection of materials for planning 
classroom experiences will appreciate 
the many functional ideas developed in 
this article. Suggestions are especially 
pertinent regarding the use of ordinary, 
non-commercial materials in the lower 
elementary grades. Included in the dis- 
cussion of basic instructional materials 
are the use of scrap items such as wire 
coat hangers, pipe-cleaners and milk 
cartons, ways in which paper may be 
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utilized, the possibilities of plastics, 
the availability of inexpensive globes 
and games for classroom activities. 

The authors also present practical 
criteria for evaluating numerous kinds 
of classroom materials. Such factors 
as size, color, durability, flexibility, and 
suitability of materials are considered 
with respect to promotion of learning 
and creativity in children. 


“Postschool Adjustment of Mentally Re- 
tarded Children in Selected Ohio Cities.” 
By Harold R. Phelps. Exceptional Children, 
November, 1956. 

The research reported in this article 
is based on a study of postschool ad- 
justment of mentally retarded children. 
An analysis was made of 163 children 
with a median 10 of 60.6 and a median 
age of 21.7 at the time the study was 
initiated. A recognized limitation in 
the interpretation of the data is the 
lack of information concerning normal 
students who drop out of school and 
take jobs similar to those held by the 
mentally retarded group. Another 
much more carefully controlled study 
is under way to remedy this situation. 

The variables most apparent in terms 
of good adjustment on the job were 
in the areas of attitudes and personal 
habits, indicating that schools should 
strive to produce in such students, atti- 
tudes of desiring to do one’s best, of 
sharing job responsibility, and cultivat- 
ing appearance and manners acceptable 
to peers and employers. These findings 
are encouraging since the median time 
spent by the subjects in special classes 
was only 3.4 years. 


“A Librarian’s Lament.” By Esther C. 
Emrick. The School Executive, December, 
1956. 

The sad lament in this article is born 
of frustration due not to overwork 
but to gross misuse of professional 
librarianship in many schools and col- 
leges. Often, it is claimed, administra- 
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tors are paying a teacher’s salary for 
time-consuming clerical duties which 
take up at least 50 per cent of the 
librarian’s day. 

The validity of the plea for proper 
use of professional librarianship is 
obvious. Although the lack of profes- 
sional sensitivity may account for abuse 
in some instances, many cooperative 
and library-minded administrators with 
inadequate budgets are forced to assign 
non-professional chores to the library 
staff. 


Ideally and professionally, clerical 
functions should be reduced to a min- 
imum. The special training of the 
librarian would then be available for 
the educational guidance of students. 
The added time given to the students 
would materially increase the use of 
library resources and promote deeper 
reading interests. 


“A Measured Experiment with Mentally 
Advanced Children.” By Clyde Parker. 
The American School Board Journal, De- 
cember, 1956. 


Mentally advanced children were the 
subjects of a well-conceived experiment 
in the public schools of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, during the school year 1954-55. 
To make up the groups — one control 
and one experimental —a junior high 
school and three elementary schools 
were chosen for each group. 


The experiment in the elementary 
school sought answers to these ques- 


tions: (1) Do children with intelligence 
quotients of 125 or over show signi- 
ficant educational gains from a cur- 
riculum enrichment program in a reg- 
ular classroom situation? Answer: In 
many cases significant favorable dif- 
ferences were shown, sometimes as 
much as 22 months above normal 
achievement. .(2) What happens to 
the educational achievement of the 
children of average intelligence in the 
regular classroom where enrichment is 
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offered to the mentally advanced group? 
Answer: Proved to be beneficial to 
average students; as much as 27 
months above normal achievement for 
average pupils was accomplished. (3) 
What broader changes related to emo- 
tional adjustment and parental attitudes 
take place during the period of curric- 
ulum enrichment? Answer: No detri- 
mental effect on pupil adjustment and 
personality. Throughout the experiment 
the parental attitude was approximately 
75 per cent favorable toward the 
school. 


The junior high school phase of the 
experiment, which stressed “homogene- 
ous” grouping and a special curriculum, 
produced similar statistically significant 
results. 


“Student Persistence in College.” By 
Paul Munger. The Personnel and Guid- 
ance Journal, December, 1956. 


Current admission policies in many 
colleges imply that period of survival 
in, or graduation from college may be 
predicted on the basis of rank in high 
school graduating class and score on 
one of the scholastic aptitude tests. 
The author’s test of these criteria, 
however, indicates their unreliability 
in this prediction. 

In reaching this conclusion the 
author examined the relationship of 
two variables, scores received on a 
scholastic aptitude test and grades 
received in the first college semester, 
to length of stay at the University 
of Toledo students, of whom 264 
had graduated in the upper third of 
their high school classes, 275 in the 
middle third and 209 in the lower 
third. The author concluded that this 
categorization in combination with 
scholastic aptitude scores was not a 
fine enough delineation. However, this 
ranking and first semester grades made 
possible a better estimate of student 
persistence in college. 
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New Teaching Aids LASS Le 


Films 

“The Earliest Numbers.’ 16 mm sound. 
30 minutes. Black and white, $100. Educa- 
tional Consultant: Phillip S. Jones. Dis- 
tributed by Indiana University, Audio-Visual 
Center, Bloomington, Ind. 

This is the first of a series of seven similar 
films prepared by the University of Michigan 
Television Service. The film shows the ear- 
liest recorded efforts to use symbols for 
writing numbers and how the ancient Egyp- 
tians had two of the essential elements of a 
modern notational system: base and symbols. 
The film credits the Babylonian notational 
system with introducing place value and a 
device to locate the units place (improperly 
called the decimal point.) The symbol “O” 
is identified as the fifth essential of a modern 
notational system. From the mention of a 
Paleolithic tally stick and a presentation of 
a similar device from medieval England, the 
film proceeds to a skillful description of the 
medieval counting board, telling how its use 
enriched our language with such terms as 
“counter,” “bank,” “bankrupt,” “calculate” 
and the term “carry” in addition. The film 
is well planned, with a good script, good 
photography, and good sound. Its greatest 
usefulness will be with clubs, teacher training 
classes, and other mature groups who wish 
refreshment or enrichment rather than in- 
struction. Norman A. Goldsmith 


Crustaceans: Lobsters, Barnacles, Shrimp, 
and Their Relatives. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 
13 minutes. Black and white, $62.50; color, 
$125. Educational Collaborator: Frank A. 
3rown, Jr. Encyclopaedia Brittanica Films, 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, III. 


Presenting a survey of the class Crustacea, 
this film is designed for high school and 
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college classes. Emphasis is placed on the 
wide variety of forms of Crustacea and on 
their economic importance to man. In ad- 
dition, many interesting peculiarities of the 
class are explained and illustrated. One 
misses, however, any mention of serial hom- 
ology, a topic which is frequently introduced 
in zoology courses at the time Crustacea are 
studied. The discussion of trilobites appears 
to be based on a conception which modern 
research has tended to invalidate. Neverthe- 
less, it is a useful and stimulating fiilm. 


David H. Heller 


Curriculum Based on Child Development. 
1 reel. 16 mm sound. 12 minutes. Black and 
white, $65. Followup filmstrip, $4. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Text-Film Department, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

This film shows how a teacher can plan 
instruction based on the developmental char- 
acteristics of her pupils. Observing Miss 
Goodson’s fourth grade class, we are able to 
note both the general behavioral patterns of 
eight, nine, and ten-year-olds, and the learn- 
ing materials and activities based on the 
interests, abilities, and group needs of these 
pre-adolescents. Acompanying the film is a 
followup filmstrip which raises questions and 
serves as an excellent springboard for dis- 
cussion of the film material. 

Dorothy V. Sauer 


Understanding Numbers: Short Cuts. 1 
reel. 30 minutes. 16 mm sound. Black and 
white, $100; rental $3.50. Educational (Col- 
laborator: Phillip S. Jones. Indiana Uni- 
versity Audio-Visual Center, Bloomington, 
Ind. 

This film shows short cuts in multiplication 
from the traditional tables to the slide rule. 
The finger method is demonstrated as one 
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which was not useful enough to survive. The 
usual multiplication algorism and the light- 
ning method are also presented. The discus- 
sion proceeds to Napier’s bones and to the 
construction and use of tables of logarithms. 
Che graceful handling of the inaccuracies 
inherent in short tables is remarkable. The 
construction of a model slide rule and the 
use of a modern example are demonstrated. 
The film closes with examples of uses of 
logarithms in expressing functional relations 
in electricity and chemistry. In every sense 
this is an excellent film. It will be more 
understandable to groups which have studied 
logarithms and need a quick second look at 
the subject. However, it can be used for 
club work or for enrichment even earlier 
and a long time later. Used in conjunction 
with classroom teaching, it could be an in- 
valuable aid in the teaching of logarithms. 
Norman A. Goldsmith 


The Medieval Gilds and The Medieval 
Knights. 2 reels. 16 mm sound. 21 minutes 
each. Black and white $100, each; color, 
$200, each. Educational Collaborators Sidney 
Painter and Jacques Haquard. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill. 


Two of a series treating the more im- 
portant facets of medieval life. The value of 
the two films lies in the story they tell and 
in the authentic European settings in which 
they were filmed. The Gilds presents a rather 
complete picture of the manner by which 
trade and production in the middle ages were 
carried on. The Knights describes the manner 
by which noble boys became knights through 
service as pages, squires, and by the elaborate 
ceremony of knighting. Either film is suited 
to upper elementary and high-school students. 
Either should prove useful as a motivating 
factor or a review of material covered in 
medieval, world, and economic history at the 
two instructional levels. Joseph Chada 


Worms (The Annelida). 1 reel. 16 mm 
sound. 13 minutes. Black and white, $62.50; 
color, $125. Educational Collaborator : Lester 
Ingle. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, III. 

Designed for 
classes in 


college 
this film 
covers the four older classes of the phylum 
Annelida. 


and 
zoology, 


high school 


biology and 


The treatment of the earthworm 
is conventional and includes some drawings 
of internal anatomy. It is in the photography 
of the sea worms, however, that the film 
excels. Despite a few minor errors, such as 
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a reference to earthworm respiration through 

“pores,” the film can be recommended as a 

valuable addition to audio-visual collections. 
David H. Heller 


Working Dollars. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 
13 minutes. Kodachrome, free except for 
postage. John Sutherland Productions, Inc. 
Available through Modern Talking Picture 
Service, Inc., 216 E. Superior St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Second in a projected series of films por- 
traying operations of the New York Stock 
Exchange, this animated picture describes 
the so-called “Monthly Investment Plan,”’ 
a method for purchasing stocks on a “pay- 
as-you-go” or installment basis. The purpose 
of this recent innovation is to bring people 
into the market who have been deterred 
previously by the necessity of accumulating 
approximately $1000 or more to open an 
account and to make an initial, modest pur- 
chase. Under the new arrangement the 
would-be investor selects a stock and agrees 
to pay $50 or more monthly to be applied 
to the purchase of the one or more whole 
shares that his periodic payments make pos- 
sible. This entertaining film demonstrates 
the gains to be achieved when the price of a 
stock moves upward. A high-school instruc- 
tor, who might appropriately use the film in 
some economics or business courses, would 
be obligated, of course, to emphasize the 
losses resulting from a downward price 
movement. David Kopel 


Base and Place. 16 mm sound. 30 minutes. 
Black and white, $100; rental, $3.50. Presen- 
tation by Phillip S. Jones. Distributed by 
Indiana University, Audio-Vis-ial Center, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

This film shows how numbers are rep- 
resented in the binary system and then 
presents a well known puzzle for children 
which consists of a set of cards each with a 
certain group of numbers on it. One is asked 
to think of a number (1-15), and to indicate 
on which cards it can be found. It is then 
possible to give the number in question. The 
cards contain the members up to 15 arranged 
in such a way that the first card contains all 
numbers whose digit farthest to the right in 
the binary system is 1; the second contains 
all numbers whose digit second from the 
right is one, and so on. When it is known 
on which card a number appears, the binary 
expansion of the number is known, and 
hence the number itself. The film sketches 
the historical contribution of Leibniz and 
Harriot to the binary system, its relationship 
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to the electronic digital computers, and how 
business applies the system through the use 
of keysort cards. Through the binary system 
the film emphasizes the basic principles of 
base and place in our number system. The 
presentation is excellent. To appreciate the 
film fully the viewer should have had a little 
experience with writing numbers on some 
base other than ten. 
Ruth B. Rasmusen 

What Goes Into the Blast Furnace. 1 reel. 
16 mm sound. 15 minutes. Black and white, 
$70; Iron Making. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 
13 minutes. Black and white, $65; What 
Comes Out of the Blast Furnace. 1 reel. 16 
mm sound. 8 minutes. Black and white, $45. 
Prepared under the auspices of the British 
Iron and Steel Federation in cooperation 
with the University of Chicago. Interna- 
tional Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 


These three films are a meticulous, elab- 
orate, and curiously truncated story of the 
steel industry. The last film stops with just 
a hint of what happens when iron leaves the 
blast furnace. The makers of these films 
must surely intend to add another reel on 
the conversion of iron to steel, and the form- 
ing of steel to marketable shapes. When this 
reel is added the series will indeed be im- 
pressive, although for the purpose of sheer 
simple chemistry, the series is complete as it 
stands. It would be best adapted to advanced 
high school or elementary college classes in 
science. The sequences showing the chemistry 
of a blast furnace are particularly good. The 
manufacturing scenes and an occasional word 
pronunciation have a faint British flavor, 
but this is not important. The basic processes 
and chemistry of the steel industry are alike 
the world over. 


John J. Bowen 


Asexual Reproduction. 1 reel. 16 mm 
sound. 10 minutes. Color. Indiana University, 
\udio-Visual Center, Ind. 


This film illustrates reproduction in rela- 
tion to the continuity and evolution of life 
forms. The union of gametes in sexual 
reproduction is contrasted with asexual re- 
production and the point is made that asexual 
reproduction tends to produce an individual 
similar to the 


Bloomington, 


parent. Examples of the 


evolution of the horse by paintings and photo- 


graphs, nature and formation of various 
gametes and asexual devices in both plants 


and animals are given. 


The The 


color, examples chosen, and sound are good. 


film is, in general, excellent. 
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Several questionable areas should be men- 
tioned, however. The film is introduced by 
string music. In isolated cases music may 
contribute to the mood or presage a situation 
but such justifications cannot apply to asexual 
reproduction. Several evolutionary sequences 
of the development of the modern horse are 
given, followed by the aside remark that 
plant evolution can also be observed in fos- 
This is a misleading statement that 
neglects the relationship of plant and animal 
evolution. The development of herbaceous 
plants is generally believed to have permitted 
the development of grazing animals! The 
comment that unlike gametes are found in 
common, as opposed to microscopic, plants 
is not true. While certain primitive plants 
have like, rather than unlike, gametes, 
statistical and relative size are 
irrelevant. There are a number of 
errors in fact and understanding. 
Paul W. Titman 


sils. 


their 
correlation 


other 


Big Numbers. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 30 
minutes. Black and white, purchase $100; 
rental $3.50. Educational Collaborator : Phil- 
lip S. Available through Audio- 
Visual Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, 


Jones. 

Center, 

Indiana. 
Archimedes in 230 B. C 
and his problem of counting the grains of 
sand in the universe, we are introduced to 
the idea of big numbers. The need for rep 
resenting very large and very small numbers 
in a compact form is made apparent through 
Mr. reading from a book on the 
education of a Buddha. The narrative pro 
ceeds through to Kasner’s googol and goo 
golplex. 


seginning with 


Jones’ 


The film is clear, distinct and factual but, 
to this reviewer, too concentrated. It 
that the level of appeal and appreciation 
would be beyond the sophomore year in high 
school. 


seems 


The narrator shows two illustrations 
of “e” in formulas and then 
old friend e” later in the film. It is doubtful 
that this repetition makes a new 
friend from an old friend quite so rapidly 
Classroom instruction preceding the showing 
would be indispensible. 


refers to “our 


‘hurried 


It also would be well 
to use the same approach as that presented 
by Mr. Jones for exponents, scientific nota 
tion, etcetera. 


This is not intended as an instructional 
film but terms like reciprocal, log, slide rule, 
etcetera, would need further elaboration. As 
a review or culminating experience on num- 
bers, this film is excellent. 
is lucid but 


The presentation 


concentrated. The generaliza- 
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tions, 
rapidly. 


though sound, are arrived at too 


Mr. Jones has an extremely rapid delivery. 
It does seem that a slower delivery would 
tend to advance understanding. One gets 
the impression that the information is being 
pitched at the listener and it takes a practiced 
listener to catch it all. W. J. Purcell 


Filmstrips 


Living in Australia and the Pacific Islands. 
Color, $6 each; $19 the set. Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., 
Chicago 14, IIl. 

Living in Australia. A 
treatment of the physical 
conditions of Australia. 
visions are as follows: 


regional 
econc ymic 


fine 
and 
The regional di- 
Eastern and South- 
ern Coasts, Dry Interior, and Southwestern 
Corner. Excellent maps showing relief, 
locations, and the distributions of sheep, 
add much to the filmstrip. Key cities in- 
cluded are Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, 
Perth, and Fremantle. 

Living in New Zealand. The physical 
resources and the peoples of New Zealand 
make up the bulk of the frames in this 
filmstrip. An occupational approach is 
utilized and includes the occupations of 
grazing, farming, lumbering, mining, man- 
ufacturing, and trade. Quick glimpses of 
the cities of Wellington, Dunedin, Christ- 
church, and Auckland, plus excellent phys- 
ical and political maps add much to the 
usefulness of this filmstrip. 

Living in the Hawaiian Islands. A topical 
approach, including the natural environ- 
ment, plantation agriculture, the livestock 
industry, fisheries, and crafts, forms the 
basis for this interesting filmstrip. 

The South Pacific Islands and Antarctica. 
Interesting views of the daily lives of the 
people and the principal agricultural prod- 
ucts comprise the major portion of the film- 
Islands shown are Midway, Wake, 
»amoa, 


strip. 
) Tahiti, Fiji, and the Marquesas. 
Included also are a few scenes of recent 
The latter 


filmstrip and 


explorations in Antarctica. 
add little to the 
could have been eliminated. 


however, 


This set of filmstrips constitutes another 
welcome addition to the series on living in 
different 
particularly useful in introducing units on 
the titles 
intermediate and upper social studies classes. 


areas of the world. The set is 


indicated. Recommended for the 


Vernon W. Brockmann 
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Near East Powder Keg. 57 frames. Black 
and white, $2.50. New York Times, Office 
of Educational Activities, New York 36, 
Mea. 

The historical development of nationalism 
and internationalism in the Near East is 
portrayed in this filmstrip on current affairs. 
High school and college classes will find 
this an interesting presentation for an under- 
standing of the background of the Suez 
Canal problem, Egyptian-Israeli relations, 
and the role of the U. S. in the Near East. 
The accompanying discussion manual will 
assist the teacher. Although there are some 
differences of opinion concerning the lands 
included in the terms Middle East and Near 
East, the terms are not considered 
changeable as the strip indicates. 

Henrietta H. Fernitz 


inter- 


Hero Legends of Many Lands. 40 frames. 
Color, $6 each; set of six, $34.50. Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., 
Chicago 14, IIL. 

Well-known heroes such as William Tell, 
Gulliver, Aladdin, Ulysses, and King Arthur 
are seen in the midst of their most familiar 
adventures. The set is of uneven value since 
some tales are more effectively handled than 
others. The strips could be used to stimulate 
some children in grades five, six, or seven 
to read further in the heroic tales from which 
these excerpts were taken. This stimulation 
to read these tales might also come from 
hearing one of the tales read aloud by some 
adult. If this is the case, the filmstrip could 
then serve as an organizing center for class 
discussion of the tales. Jeanne Connelly 


Your School Publications series: Organis- 
ing a Staff (40 frames); Finding Feature 
Material (41 frames) ; Covering the News 
(37 frames) ; Editing the Copy (35 frames) ; 
Planning the Layout (47 frames) ; Yearbook 
Planning and Production (53 frames) color, 
$5.95 each; $32.70 the set of six. The Jam 
Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 11, Mich. 

These filmstrips will prove of uneven value 
to the high school publications adviser. Those 
on writing news and features are rather well 
done and will serve admirably to reinforce 
previous learning. They may even provide 
the teacher with some new ideas. The others 
suffer either from being so general as to 


have little value or from being unnecessary 
unless a newspaper or yearbook is being 
published for the first time. 


The examples 
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chosen from specific newspapers are generally 
useful ones, but too many frames have been 
devoted to giving credits to these papers. 


Irwin J. Suloway 


Recordings 
Steps to Mastery of Words: Ten Recorded 
Lessons for Teaching the Sounds. By Nadine 
Fillmore. Five 12-inch 78-rpm records, $15. 
Distributed by Educational Service, Inc., 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


According to the author, these technically 
excellent discs offer “a systematic presenta- 
tion of phonics” for use with the author’s 
sound charts and sound sticks as the basic 
method of teaching reading in the primary 
grades. Essentially, this method is simply a 
mechanical teaching of the letters and their 
alleged sounds through choral drill on names 
of letters, their and selected or 
“key” words: u says “uh uh wh,” ¢ says 
“kuh kuh kuh,” b/ says “bull bull bull,” and 
so on, ad infinitum. This ancient method is 
discredited in the eyes of modern teachers of 
reading, and should be allowed to die a na- 
tural death. Thus there is no need here to 
cite or refute the glaring errors of both fact 
and theory concerning English sounds that 
characterize these recordings. Not recom- 
mended. Carl Lefevre 


“sounds,” 


Fun and Fitness with Music Series: Say 
and Sing, 2 records, $3.50; Fun and Fitness 
with Music, 2 albums of.2 each, $3.50: each; 
Time to Relax, 2 records, $3.50; Posture 
Paul, picture book in song and 1 record, $3.50. 

78 rpm. Jeri Productions, 2518 Hyperion 
Ave., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


These new record albums, designed as 
audio-visual aids in health education, physical 
education, and recreation, serve as a medium 
of « munication with parent, teacher, and 
child and may be used in the home, in the 
elementary school, or at fun gatherings. 
There is music for rhythmic games, creative 
rhythms, stretching, sitting up straight, re- 
laxing, speech correction, and for just having 
fun. The music for the rhythms and posture 
exercises is played on organ and piano. In 
general, the piano and organ combination 
effectively serves the purpose intended, that 
of initiating pupil activity. One record con- 
taining marching rhythm played in staccato 
accents by an electric organ does not meet 
the standard of good musical quality. The 
speaking voice in the Snowman (Time to 
Relax Album) is superb. It melts right 
along with the snow-man. The organ back- 
ground on this record is also excellent. Chil- 
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dren who have difficulty saying their S’s and 
R’s should find the Say and Sing records 
interesting as well as instructive. The albums 
are recommended. Sylvan D. Ward 


Enrichment Records: Ben Franklin of Old 
Philadelphia and Lincoln and Douglas; The 
Years of Decision; The Panama Canal; and 
Robert Fulton and the Steamboat. Adapted 
from the Landmark Books of the same names 
by Elise Bell. 3314 rpm, two sides. $3.95 
per record. Enrichment Teaching Materials, 
Inc., 246 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 

Based on American 
these are excellent recordings which will 
make history real for children. Teachers in 
the intermediate and upper grades will find 
them of great value. The listener is there 
as the great event occurs and gains a better 
understanding of the period and the people. 
Of value in stimulating reading and for 
promoting critical thinking. 

Ben Franklin of Old Philadelphia depicts 
many interesting events in Franklin’s life. 
Lincoln and Douglas presents a vivid picture 
of our country during the days leading to 
the Civil War. The Panama Canal illustrates 
dramatically the hardships 
ments experienced by the 
canal. Robert Fulton and the Steamboat 
emphasizes the great contribution of the 
steamboat to transportation. 


events in History, 


and disappoint- 
builders of the 


Technically the recordings are good. Al- 
though there are many group scenes which 
involved tenseness and excitement, the listener 
never misses a word. Vocabulary is simple. 
The musical background adds 
interest. Louise E. 


color and 
Dieterle 


Miscellany 


Water Treatment Plant. By Olive Mayer 


Educational Consultant: Dr. Paul Hurd. 
Teaching Unit (80 pages), $2; kits contain- 
ing working models of a water treatment 
plant, $75 for three. Product Design Co., 
2796 Middlefield Rd., Redwood City, Calif. 
This unit is excellent for junior high or 
high school level for teaching about purifica- 
tion of water for home and industrial use. 
The author is an engineer, and the educa- 
tional consultant is a professor of Science 
Education at Stanford University. Coverage 
is adequate with a broad range of science 
involved in the designated pupil activities. 
The average daily water requirement of 
1,340 gallons for each person, and need for 
water conservation in the face of an extensive 
shortage should be sufficient impetus for 
such a study. James Sanders 
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Important New Books 


@ Edited by Louise M. Jacobs 
Chicago Teachers College 


For Teachers and Supervisors 


Education As a Profession By 
Lieberman. Prentice-Hall, 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 540. $6.00. 

The professional literature in education is 
enriched by this excellently written volume 
concerned with the professional problems of 
teachers and the status evaluation of teaching 
as a profession. The main objective is to 
provide a comparative, critical, problematic 
treatment of the vital issues confronting the 
teaching profession, particularly at the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels. A compre- 
hensive examination is made of such factors 
as certification, autonomy, ethics, salaries, 
and professional associations. Especially sig 
nificant is the author’s assessment of teaching 
as a profession. This is accomplished in a 
critical analysis of important problems based 
on seven carefully defined characteristics 
necessary to a profession. The suggestions 
offered for the future improvement in the 
professionalization of teaching point to needed 
changes in lay and professional policies. In 
the reviewer’s opinion this scholarly work 
represents the best treatment of professional 
problems in modern education 


John M. Beck 


Myron 


Administration of Elementary Schools. By 
Harlan L. Hagman. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 1956. 
Pp. 356. $5.00. 

Practitioners and specialists in school ad- 
ministration should welcome this discerning 
study of practices and procedures in their 
field for its analytical approach. The author 
probes for a philosophic sanction of edu- 
cational practice beyond mere accepted use 
and finds that the basal aspects of adminis- 
tration—purpose, planning, organization, and 
authority — range through all phases of the 
educational process. Literate, admirably or- 
ganized, challenging in presentation, the text 
brings fresh meaning to pat phrases and 
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ideas now wearing the patina of cliché. Not 
the least entertaining aspect are the vignettes, 
scattered through the book, limning what is 
probably the most harried school principal 
on record. Benedict Amar 


The Teacher as a Guidance Worker. By 
Ira J. Gordon. Harper Bros., 49 E. 33rd 
St., New York 16, N. Y. ,1956. Pp. 350. $4.50 

[oo often books on guidance have been 
directed to the specialist; this, however, is a 
comprehensive contribution written especially 
for the classroom teacher. It is also useful 
to administrators for in-service discussions 
Using human development concepts, — the 
author presents a lucid analysis of the grow 
ing child in the context of community forces 
and peer group relationships. To implement 
these concepts the teacher’s roles of group 
worker, counselor, and evaluation researcher 
are discussed and techniques suggested. Ex- 
cellent chapter bibliographies for further 
study. Alice S. Gordon 


The Teaching of Reading and Writing, 
An International Survey. By William S., 
Gray. UNESCO Monographs on Funda- 
mental Education, X. UNESCO and Scott, 
Foresman and Co., 433 E. Erie St., Chicago 
11, Ill., 1956. Pp. 281. $3.00. 

The monumental task undertaken by Dr. 
Gray for UNESCO to survey instructional 
practices in the teaching of reading and 
writing throughout the world is reported suc- 
cinctly in this volume. The author draws 
upon much of the pertinent research, and he 
formulates helpful sets of guiding principles 
for educators to follow in adapting literacy 
training to the respective needs of various 
cultures, communities, and languages. The 
significant progress that has been achieved 
as well as the tremendous tasks still to be 
performed are clearly delineated. 

David Kopel 
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Professional Problems of Teachers. . By 
Albert J. Huggett and Lf. M. Stinnett. 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave. New York 
ti, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 468. $5.25. 


No teacher preparation program would be 
complete without the informative material 
found in this text which presents a thorough 
discussion of the pertinent problems in the 
professional career of every teacher from 
pre-service to retirement. Considerable at- 
tention is also focused on the inadequate 
provisions existing in the various states 
which bar the road to high standards es- 
sential for the desired protessional stability 
and recognition. Other topics explored are 
the development of professional responsibil- 
ities and ways to sateguard the professional 
status of teachers. Graphical aids are used 
throughout to summarize important NEA 
research relevant to the many aspects of the 
teaching profession. John M. Beck 


The Psychological Basis of Education. By 
EK. A. Peel. Philosophical Library, 15 E. 
40th St., New York 16, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 303. 
$6.00. 


British tradition of 
author has_ written 
appears to American eyes, at least, a re- 
markably compact educational psychology. 
Nevertheless his treatment of the central 
topic of learning is admirably thorough, and 
fair with respect to the major theories. Nor 
does he neglect emotional and developmental 
growth, although the contributions of 
the psychoanalytic school are given short 
shrift. A curious feature of the book is 
found in the last two chapters — addenda, 
rather than integral parts of the text- 
which provide applications of principles to 
specific, practical concerns: examinations 
and report This volume as a whole 
provides an excellent grounding in the psy- 
chological bases for educational practice. 


True to the 
statement, the 


under- 
what 


cards. 


David Kopel 


A Teacher Is a Person. By Charles H. 
Wilson. Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison 
\ve., New York 17, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 285. 


$3.75. 


The educational autobiography of High- 
land Park’s school superintendent is a por- 
trayal of the teacher and a commentary on 
the problems of American education. The 
author's from teacher to administrator 
is replete with anecdotes which will be espe- 
cially revealing to many uninformed laymen 
accustomed to stereotyped teacher character- 
izations. Although a product of a liberal arts 
college, the author has kind consideration 
for the professional educators frequently in- 
dicted for debasing public education by the 
Bestors and the Lynds. This, however, by no 
means gives the teaching profession a clean 
bill, but rather suggests that whatever short- 
comings exist ultimately represent societal 
failure to provide the adequate means to 


rise 
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realize educational aims. Certain of .the 
proposals for modern education are unique 
and controversial. Some may even have been 
written with tongue-in-cheek. Nevertheless, 
the reader will find these discussions thought- 
provoking and interesting whether he is the 
classroom teacher, ivory-tower theorist, or 
layman. John Beck 


Public Schools In Our Democracy. By 
Lawrence A. Cremin and Merle L. Borrow- 
man. Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave. New 
York li, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 226. $2.64. 

In a concise and interesting style the 
authors trace the development of American 
public schools. Although the book lacks the 
depth of the more scholarly, documentary 
volumes in this field, the simple, informal 
narration should convey the essential under- 
standing of the public school system to the 
“average citizen” identified as one of the 
interested readers. The text will serve as 
a handy reference for laymen interested in 
today’s school problems and provide a quick, 
comprehensive survey for students in intro- 
ductory courses in education. 


John M. Beck 


Canadian 
Joseph Katz. 


W. 42nd St., 


Pp. 243. $3.95. 


Education Today. 
McGraw-Hill 
New 


Edited by 
Book Co., 330 
York 36, N. Y., 1956. 
Twenty Canadian educators combine to 
present a panoramic view of the main features 
of modern education in their country. The 
essays, written by selected teachers, profes- 
sors, and representative school administrators 
including university presidents, provide au- 
thoritative information and an_ interesting 
cross-section of Canadian educational think- 
ing. In the concluding essay the editor of 
the symposium digests the various themes 
into a concise description of current practice 
and an approach to the future development 
of Canada’s education. Although unsolved 
educational problems are evident in the in 
dividual essays, confidence is expressed for 
their gradual solution and the continued im- 
provement of Canadian education. The prob- 
lems of education confronting our northern 
neighbors are similar to those in American 
education. John M. Beck 


Our Literary Heritage: A Pictorial History 
of the Writer in America. By Van Wyck 
Brooks and Otto L. Bettmann. E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 273. $8.50. 

Five hundred unusually effective illustra- 
tions are combined with a drastic condensa- 
tion of Brooks’ many-volume history of 
American literature. The result is an excel- 
lent book for the Jayman if not the scholar. 
High school students will find it interesting 
and rewarding. Irwin J. Suloway 
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Education in the U. S. A. By W. Kenneth 
Richmond. Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th 
St., New York 16, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 227. $4.50. 
In seven brief essays a visiting Englishman 
attempts a task no American scholar would 
dare no matter how informally conceived: 
a critical exposition of this country’s sweep- 
ing educational scene. ‘Lhe degree of pene- 
tration under the circumstances is greater 
than should be expected, although it naturally 
sutrers the limitations of a view restricted 
by short acquaintance and narrow research. 
Under a mask of indulgent appreciation the 
author presents our patterns in an unflatter- 
ing contrast with those of his native institu- 
tions. Granting the necessity for oversimplifi- 
cation, it is difficult to accept the author’s 
concept of an American as a kind of Li'l 
Abner with a fictionalized Texas-like mega- 
lomania complex. He is somewhat more 
successful in interpreting the special aims of 
instruction at the various levels although his 
veiled bias shows through often, particularly 
in regard to curriculum offerings in institu- 
tions of higher learning. Highly readable 
if often refutable. Benedict Amar 


Some Observations on American Educa- 
tion. By Robert M. Hutchins. Cambridge 
University Press, 32 E. 57th St., New York 
22, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 112. $2.75. 

It is one thing for a man of Mr. Hutchins’ 
stature to publicize his dissident views on 
American higher education in this country; 
to do so abroad, and in the manner he em- 
ploys in this book, is quite another thing. 
Basing the book, originally published in 
England, on lectures given there, he has 
reduced the aims and results of our educa- 
tional program to absurdity, writing with 
the mordant pen of his amused contempt. 
His arguments are familiar and deserve our 
study. His choice of audience for this type 
of screed invites speculation. The psycho- 
logical implications of the small boy who 
expands his ego by revealing family secrets 
through the blandishments of a gossip are 
not pretty and do neither of them much 
credit. Incidentally, Mr. Hutchins should 
have had his script edited for syntactical 
lapses. Benedict Amar 


Better Readers for Our Times. Edited by 
William S. Gray and Nancy Larrick. Scho- 
lastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 176. $2.00. 

This is the report of the first conference 
proceedings of the International Reading 
Association in 1956. It is a compilation of 
the papers which were read and of summaries 
of remarks made by discussants and panels. 
One series of papers describes reading in- 
struction at every level from the kinder- 
garten through the college; another group 
is devoted to recurrent problems such as 
grouping and obtaining parental cooperation ; 
a third array deals with efforts to identify 
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and help both retarded and gifted readers. 
the major talks were addressed to the 
perennial questions of why we need good 
readers and how effective is reading instruc- 
tion. A special feature of the program was 
a detailed account of a pioneer etfort to teach 
reading via television. David Kopel 


Patterns of English. By Paul Roberts. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 314. Student’s 
ed. $2.88. Teacher’s ed. $3.25. 

The author of Understanding Grammar, a 
good book in the old tradition, has) now 
written the first high school text expounding 
the “new grammar” of structural linguistics. 
Each chapter has exercises to give the stu- 
dent practice in sentence-building, but the 
book is a basic grammar rather than a 
rhetoric or composition text. It is clearly 
written and seems well conceived for the 
upper grades in high school. Teachers not 
ready to experiment with a pioneering text 
and method will still find it extremely in- 
teresting and instructive as an introduction 
to the new grammatical methods. The thirty- 
nine-page teacher’s guide in the teacher’s 
edition includes an annotated bibliography. 

William Card 


Treasury of World Literature. Edited by 
Dagobert R. Runes. Philosophical Library, 
15 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y., 1956. 
Pp. 1436. °15.00. 

A comprehensive but very capricious col- 
lection of frequently too brief and unrepre- 
sentative selections by some 250 writers of 
all nations. Not worth its high price. 


Irwin J. Suloway 

Measurement and Evaluation for the 
Secondary-School Teacher —with Implica- 
tions for Corrective Procedures. By Georgia 
Sachs Adams and Theodore L. Torgerson. 
Dryden Press 31 W. 54th St. New York 
19, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 658. $5.75. 


This is the companion volume to the 
authors’ Measurement and Evaluation for 
the Elementary School Teacher and is sim- 
ilarly to be commended for the efforts made 
to present in a relatively nontechnical fashion 
the best of contemporary principles of meas- 
urement and evaluation. Particularly effective 
is the discussion dealing with the administra- 
tive, supervisory; and guidance aspects of 
evaluation testing. This reviewer was es- 
pecially impressed with the explanations of 
how to record, organize, and interpret test 
data. The appendices include a very useful 
list of standardized tests on the secondary 
school level. An excellent text for the high 
school teacher interested in the improvement 
of instruction through measurement and 
evaluation. Max D. Engelhart 
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Specimen Objective Test Items: A Guide 
to Achievement Test Construction. By J. 
Raymond Gerberich. Longmans, Green and 
Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y., 1956. 
Pp. 436. $4.75. 

This is an excellent source of information 
with respect to a great variety of objective 
test exercises covering the testing of skills, 
knowledge, concepts, understandings, appli- 
cations, activities, appreciations, attitudes, 
interests, and adjustments. As such it should 
be useful to teachers on any educational level 
who are interested in preparing tests for 
classroom use. One very desirable feature 
is the extensive, bibliography organized in 
terms of educational levels and subject fields 
or types of achievement measured. 


Max D. Engelhart 


Social Education of Young Children. Cur- 
riculum series number four, second revised 
edition. Edited by Mary Willcockson. The 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 
Sixteenth St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 
1956. Pp. 156. $2.00. 

This is a compilation by well-known con- 
tributors who bring a fresh approach _ to 


For the Kindergarten 


The True Book of More Science Experi- 
ments. By Illa Podendorf. Illustrated by 
Chauncey Maltman. The True Book of Time. 
By Feenie Ziner and Elizabeth Thompson. 
Illustrated by Katherine Evans. The True 
Book of Freedom and our U. S. Family. By 
Paul Witty. Illustrated by Mary Gehr. Chil- 
drens Press, 310 S. Racine Ave., Chicago 
7, Ill., 1956. Pp. approx. 47. $2.00 each. 


These books, like the others in the series, 
provide worthwhile information assisting the 
child to broaden his concepts along scientific 
and historical areas. Intended to be read to 
the primary child by the teacher who can 
furnish explanatory information, and as sup- 
plementary material for the middle grade 
slow reader. Vaso Krekas 


Little Wolf and the Thunder ‘Stick. By 
Edna Walker Chandler. Illustrated by Jack 
Merriweather. Beckley-Cardy Co., 1900 N. 
Narragansett Ave., Chicago 39, Ill, 1956. 
Pp. 125. $1.76. 


This book, the first of a series about 
American Indians, portrays the life of the 
Indian of the forest. “Little Wolf” grows up, 
his skill and character develop, and he be- 
comes ready for the dream fast which marks 
his manhood. For grades two to four. 


Ruth H. Dennis 


Whistle for the Train. By Golden Mac- 
donald. Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. 
Doubleday and Co., Garden City, N. Y., 1956. 
Pp. 28. $2.50. 
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problems of curriculum making. New devel- 
opments in organization are evident in the 
weil planned topics: young children in today’s 
world; the curriculum in a modern world; 
selected programs of social experiences ; and 
suggested materials for social growth. Every 
teacher in the kindergarten-primary grades 
will welcome this excellent aid to social edu- 
cation of young children. 
Ellen M. Olson 


Rudiments of Music. By Jeanette Case. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 35 W. 32nd St., 
New York 1, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 290. $3.75. 

A detailed study of music essentials which 
provides the student with the necessary back- 
ground in fundamentals, sight singing, ear 
training, and keyboard drills. ‘The text 
emphasizes the importance as well as the 
relationship of theory to practice. There are 
illustrative materials identified as to source, 
together with brief biographical notes. Being 
flexible, this book can be adapted for use in 
various beginning music classes, It would 
be helpful for students preparing to teach 
music in upper elementary or high school 
and is definitely a challenge to all students 
interested in music. Elizabeth Hennessey 


and Primary Grades 


The little black train goes down the track 
warning a kitten, a dog, a rabbit, a car, a 
mouse, a bee, and a group of children to 
stay back. No story here; merely rhythm, 
repetition; and sound effects—toot, toot, puff, 
puff, buzz, buzz, oink, and enough clickety- 
clacks to trip up even the most agile tongues. 
Plenty of eye-appeal in the format and illus- 
trations. For ages two to five years. 


Jacqueline Krump 


Too Many Sisters. By Jerrold Beim. 
Illustrated by Dick Dodge. William Morrow 
and Co., 425 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 47. $2.00. 


Four sisters can be too much as well as 
too many for a boy, and Mike resolves with 
his friends that their club house will be 
exclusively a masculine resort. The boys 
change their minds, however, after Mike’s 
sisters help defeat a neighborhood gang in 
a snowball fight. A pleasant little story with 
enough action to interest readers in the early 
grades. Jacqueline Krump 


Peter and the Two-Hour Moon. By Hazel 
W. Corson. Illustrated by William James. 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 1900 N. Narragansett 
Ave., Chicago 39, Ill, 1956. Pp. 95. $1.60. 


Peter experiences the thrill of “blasting 
off” and going into, space to help build a 
space station. “Space Happy,” the cat, in- 
jects a bit of comedy. For second and third 
grade. Ruth H. Dennis 
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I Want to Pamt My Bathroom Blue. By 
Ruth Krauss. Illustrated by Maurice Sendak. 
Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 22. $2.50. 


Ruth Krauss has an ear for the typical 
speech of small children. The disjomted 
sentences, the uncontrolled fancies, the breath- 
less “and—and” tone, the broken rhythms, 
the closing that is not a conclusion but a 
cessation — these are undeniably authentic. 
But for a worthwhile book more than this 
is required. Much better at capturing the 
imaginative charm are Sendak’s pictures in 
which the small boy, a Chagall-like figure, 
is air-borne through the house of his free- 
ranging dreams. Jacqueline Krump 


George. Written and illustrated by Phyllis 
Rowand. Little, Brown and Co., 34 Beacon 
St., Boston 6, Mass., 1956. Unp. $2.50. 


The everyday activities of a large family 
are thrown into a state of confusion when 
George, a big dog, invites himself to become 
a prominent member of the household. This 
well-written story, complete with amusing 
incidents, suspense, repetition, and delight- 
fully ‘clever illustrations will appeal to the 
humor of the kindergarten-primary child. 


Vaso Krekas 


The Useful Dragon of Sam Ling Toy. 
Written and illustrated by Glen Dines. Mac- 
millan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
N. Y., 1956. Unp. $2.25. 


Whimsical pastel drawings help tell the 
tale of the thought-to-be lizard, yet gentle 
dragon, and his humorous escapades. This 
fun loving pet, with his silver horns, silk 
whiskers, and wiggly tail, confuses all of 
Chinatown by chasing cable cars, dancing in 
the street, and directing Primary 
groups can guess how he being a 
nuisance and becomes useful 


trainec. 


stops 
Jacqueline Meyers 


Fish on the Tide. By Mickey Klar Marks. 
lilustrated by Irma Wilde. Childrens Press, 
310 S. Racine Ave., Chicago 7, IIL, 1956. 
Unp. $2.50. 


\ delicate experience awaits the second- 
grader as he accompanies Danny, who is 
carrying his fishing pole through the marsh 
grass, heading toward the sea. The pheasant, 
the quail, and the rabbit are quiet; only the 
whispering song of the fishing pole against 
the marsh grass can be heard. To capture 
the poetic flavor and melodious sound of the 
words, this book should be read aloud. Subtle 
and quiet illustrations enhance the peaceful 
mood. Vaso Krekas 

Jcanne-Marie In Gay. Paris. Written and 
illustrated by Francoise. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 


1956. Unp. $2.75. 
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This delightful story acquaints young chil- 
dren with that far off city— Paris. The 
illustrations add color to the adventures of 
a farm girl in the big city. Recommended 
for story-time in the kindergarten. 

Mary T. Moran 


The Elephant and the Flea. 
illustrated by Alain. 
W. 42nd St., New 
Pp. 32. $2.00. 


Written and 
Whittlesey House, 330 
York 36, N. Y., 1956 


Good fun in this tale of an elephant’s futile 
efforts to evict a persistent flea. Only at the 
end, where the writer apparently felt obliged 
to stretch his material for a few extra pages, 
is any weakness discernible. The lively 
drawings, particularly the fishes’ eye-view 
of the elephant underwater, contribute to the 
humor. For primary grades. 


Jacqueline Krump 


See Through the Forest. By 
Selsam. Illustrated by Winifred 
Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St. 
York 16, N. Y., 1956. Unp. $2.50. 


An exciting adventure for the first and 
second grade child as he explores the many 
splendors of life in the forest. Illustrations 
in color enhance this simply written story 
The kindergarten child will also enjoy this 
book, provided the teacher 
text. 


Millicent 
Lubell 
New 


simplifies the 
Vaso Krekas 


Norma Kramer's Storybook for Fives and 
Sixes. Compiled by Norma Kramer. IIlus- 
trated by Beth and Joe Krush. Gilbert Press, 
8 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y., 1956 
Pp. 128. $2.95. 


A companion to the compiler’s storybook 
for the threes and fours, this volume is an 
excellent source of stories 
reading aloud and telling. The contents are 
varied and interesting; the authors are 
among the foremost. Middle grade children 
will enjoy reading the stories themselves for 
the print is large and the illustrations in- 
triguing. Recommended for the 
teacher and the school library. 


and poems for 


classroom 
Louise M. Jacobs 


A Hat for Amy Jean. Written and illus- 
trated by Mary Chalmers. Harper and Bros., 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 1956 
Unp. $1.50. 


This lengthy tale, complete with small and 
confusing illustrations, about an excursion to 
the city to purchase a hat for Amy Jean for 
her birthday is intended for the kindergarten- 
primary audience. Not recommended. 


Vaso Krekas 
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For the Middle Grades 


The First Book Series. Franklin Watts, 
699 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y., 1956. 
$1.95 each. 

The First Book of the 

J. B. Ilcenhower. 

Anderson. Pp. 67. 


Antarctic. By 
Photographs by Rus 


An interesting presentation of the phys- 
ical conditions of Antarctica, the animal 
and bird life, and the present day methods 
of living and exploring in this world ot 
ice and snow. Presented in brief are other 
topics such as the whaling industry, famous 
explorers and their adventures, and an 
explanation of the importance of this little 
known land. One major error exists in 
the opening paragraph as Antarctica is 
given an area of only six hundred thousand 
square miles. Its exact size is not known 
but is generally estimated to be between 
five and six million square miles. Recom- 
mended for middle grades social studies. 


The First Book of Food. Written by 
Ida Scheib. Photographs by the author. 
Pp. 63. 


A well written and wonderfully illus- 
trated volume concerning the story of food 
before it is sold at the neighborhood store ; 
how it is grown or made; and the history 
of these food products. Especially inform- 
ative are the sections concerning meat, 
bread, vegetables, beverages, dairy prod- 
ucts, and methods of preparing foods. 
Highly recommended for middle grades 
social studies. 


The First Book of Trains. By Russel 
Hamilton. Photographs by Jeanne Bendick. 
Pp. 69. 

This volume takes the young reader 
through the entire history of the “iron 
horse.” Interesting accounts of the many 
kinds of trains, freight cars, passenger 
cars, diesel and steam locomotives, rail- 
road yards, and the many people concerned 
with the building and operation of a rail- 
road line are featured and well illustrated. 
Of special interest is the short vocabulary 
of “railroad talk” and an explanation of 
the block and hand signals used by modern 
railroads lines. Recommended for middle 
grades social studies. 


The First Book of the West Indies. By 
Langston Hughes. Illustrated by Robert 
Bruce. Pp. 62. 


A quick summary of the lands and 
peoples of the Greater and Lesser Antilles 
of the Caribbean. The concluding sections, 
which include the names and descriptions 
of some plants of the West Indies, famous 
men and women of West Indian birth, and 
a listing of the size, population, and prod- 
ucts of each island, add a final worth-while 
touch to a well written volume in this 
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series. Perhaps the use of photographs 
instead of drawings would have made the 
book even more attractive. Recommended 
for middle grades social studies. 

Vernon W. Brockmaan 


The Story of 
Cracken. 
Garden 
1956. 

This interesting, dramatic history of Alaska 
relates adventure from the time of its dis- 
covery by the Russians, through the purchase 
of “Seward’s Icebox,” the work of Dr 
Sheldon Jackson, and the gold rush. Only 
a few changes since World War II are 
mentioned, but the author concludes with 
“there is still plenty of adventure there.” 
The three-colored pictures are superbly done, 
but the picture map inside the cover dis- 
appointingly does not designate places. 

Laura M. Light 


Alaska. By Harold Mc- 

Illustrated by Earl Oliver Hurst. 
City Books, Garden City, N. Y 
Pp. 57. $2.50. 


My Village Series. My Village in Austria 
and My Village in India. By Sonia and Tim 
Gidal. Pantheon Books, 333 Sixth Ave., 
New York 14, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 78. $3.50 
each. 

These are the first in a new series of 
Village Books to acquaint American boys 
and girls with the life, customs, and ad 
ventures of young people over the world 
The first volume concerns Seppi, a young 
Austrian boy, and his seven brothers and 
sisters in their daily occupations. Local color 
is supplied by stories from the policeman 
and blacksmith and an interesting jubilee 
celebration for the village priest. 

The second book provides an excellent 
account of the life and adventures of a Hindu 
boy. We are introduced to the numerous 
members of his family and the local villagers 
who are a part of his daily life. Many black 
and white photographs and a pictorial map 
supplement the well written narrative. Both 
books are recommended for middle grades 
social studies classes. 


Vernon W. Brockmann 


Jan of Holland. By Peter Buckley. Franklin 
Watts, 699. Madison Ave., New York 21, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 81. $3.50. 


A splendid picture-story which unfolds the 
daily life of Jan, a real-life boy of Holland. 
The account of his family, his friends, the 
village in which he lives, and the love of 
the sea is presented in an interesting manner. 
Even adults will appreciate that portion of 
the volume which explains Holland's struggle 
to reclaim land from the North Sea. Excel- 
lent black and white photographs add life 
and reality to this story. Recommended for 
use in social studies classes and for adventure 
reading by middle grade pupils. 

Vernon W. Brockmann 
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The Story of Power. By Edward Stoddard. 
Illustrated by Lee Ames. Garden City Books, 
Garden City, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 62. $2.00. 

This is an illustrated review of the sources 
of energy available to mankind. It starts 
with the use of muscles, water, and wind; 
illustrates the basic ideas of heat engines; 
and ends with a discussion of nuclear energy. 
The drawings are as colorful and non- 
technical as it is possible to make them. Un- 
fortunately the author uses the word “power” 
in the popular rather than the scientific sense. 
For middle and upper grades. 


John J. Bowen 


Know Your World. By George E. Ross. 
Art work by Harte-Coleman and Associates. 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 64. $2.50. 

An excellent idea for expressing capsule 
information regarding countries and depend- 
encies of the world. However, the volume 
loses its value completely because of inac- 
curacies in statistics, editing, and extremely 
poor taste in cartography. For example the 
first illustration, a map of Europe, contains 
these errors: Asiatic Turkey is included as 
a part of Europe; the Netherlands is drawn 
to include the country of Denmark; the 
Baltic states are indicated to be independent 
republics but actually exist as parts of the 
Soviet Union; Albania is omitted on the 
map, yet it is listed later as the first country 
under discussion on the following page; the 
size and shape of the countries are extremely 
inaccurate. Other continental maps and sta- 
tistical tables contain gross errors. Since the 
book is indicated to be an aid to a child’s 
study of history and geography, it is essential 
that accuracy be among its primary objectives. 
Children are fond of maps and learn much 
from them. However, such inaccurate rep- 
resentations of the earth as exist in this 
volume should not be used by them nor 
recommended to them. 


Vernon W. Brockmann 


Insects and Their World. By Carroll 
Lane Fenton and Dorothy Constance Pallas. 
Illustrated by Carroll Lane Fenton. The 
John Day Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York 36, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 96. $2.95. 

Through clear black and white drawings 
and an interesting presentation of the text, 
intermediate grade children are introduced 
to the vast group of insects. Those found in 
our area are described with regard to struc- 
ture, means of locomotion, eating and mating 
habits, adaptations to environment, hiberna- 
tion, and migration. Special emphasis is 
given to house-dwellers and to helpful insects. 

Emilie U. Lepthien 


All About Strange Beasts of the Past. 
By Roy Chapman Andrews. Illustrated by 
Matthew Kalmenoff. Random House, 457 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1956. 
Pp. 146. $1.95. 
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The author of All About Dinosaurs and 
All About Whales spotlights in this book 
such beasts as the saber-toothed “tiger,” the 
shovel-jawed mastodon, the eohippus, and 
the ground sloth. ‘Lheir stories include ac- 
counts of the scientific expeditions and inter- 
esting and pertinent facts of time, place, and 
habits of these creatures. The illustrations 
are fascinating and help tell the story. While 
reading the book, this reviewer had the 
feeling of being “at the scene.” For middle 
and upper grades. 

Emilia F. Polerecky 


A Home for Woody. By Ivah Green. Illus- 
trated with photographs. Abelard-Schuman, 
404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1956. 
Pp. 95. $2.50. 

Wood ducks faced extinction a few years 
ago. Through a wise conservation program 
and migratory bird treaties with Canada and 
Mexico, they have been spared. This story 
tells of Young Woody and his parents, their 
habits, enemies, and migration. Bird banding 
techniques are also explained and complete 
directions are given for building wood duck 
nesting boxes. This is a very readable and 
interesting book for middle and upper grade 
pupils. Emilie U. Lepthien 


The First Book of Weather. By Rose 
Wyler. Illustrated by Bernice Myers. Frank- 
lin Watts, 699 Madison Ave., New York 21, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 64. $1.95. 


Of particular interest to middle grade 
pupils, this book explains the cause of winds, 
rain, hurricanes, tornadoes, and other factors 
which contribute to our weather as well as 
methods of forecasting weather. Simple ex- 
periments, good diagrams, and two-color 
illustrations contribute to the interest and 
clarity of the text. Technical terms are 
printed in bold face type. 

Emilie U. Lepthien 


Skin Diver. By Zachary Ball. Holiday 
House, 8 W. 13th St., New York 11, N. Y., 
1956. Pp. 251. $2.75. 


Skin diving in the shallows of the Bahama 
Islands provides the exotic undersea back- 
drop for continued adventures of Joe Panther, 
young Seminole skipper of a deep-sea fishing 
boat. Joe and his friend Tiger Tail explore 
the beautiful, perilous marine world with 
such equipment as swim fins, Aqualungs, 
spear guns, and underwater «umeras. In 
search of scientific data they investigate coral 
reefs and collect marine specimens, between 
breathtaking encounters with sharks, bara- 
cudas, sting rays, and giant tarpons. Whole- 
some educational experiences in nature for 
ten- to twelve-year-olds. 

Mark Reinsberg 
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Here Come the Whales! 
Goudy. Illustrated by Garry MacKenzie. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 94. $2.50. 

Middle grade pupils will find this story 
of the life and habits of the blue and sperm 
whales and other residents of the deep of 
special interest. The two-color illustrations 
and the very readable presentation of the 
factual material capture the drama of whales 
and whaling. The book concludes with a 
statement of the need for whale conservation. 

Emilie U. Lepthien 


By Alice E. 


The Story of Caves. By Dorothy Sterling. 
Illustrated by Winifred Lubell. Doubleday 
and Co., 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 121. $3.00. 


An interesting and scientific account of 
the geological development of caves, their 
various formations, the animals which inhabit 
them, and the discovery and exploration of 
caves and caverns. Also included is a list 
of caves throughout the United States and 
their locations. Three color drawings add 
to the attractiveness. 

Emilie U. Lepthien 


For the Upper Grades 


Essential Mathematics Series. 
At Work, Book I, and Arithmetic In Life, 
Book II. By Howard J. Fehr and Veryl 
Schult. D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus 
Ave., Boston 16, Mass., 1956. Pp. 416 and 
448 respectively. $2.80 and $3.00 respectively. 

In Book I arithmetic is used in the early 
pages to help the teacher discover the 
strengths and weaknesses of her pupils; this 
is followed with work in the fundamental 
operations. There are cumulative reviews 
and tests and ample practice exercises. 

300k II, for seventh and eighth grades, 
has sound educational values. The meaning- 
ful approach — discovering, doing, relating, 
followed by appropriate practice—is used. 
Featured are summaries, a special vocabu- 
lary study, tests, and practice exercises. 

Joseph J. Urbancek 


Arithmetic 


The Wonderful World of Archaeology. 
By Ronald Jessup. Illustrated by Norman 
Battershill and Kenneth Symonds. Diagrams 
by Isotype Institute. Garden City Books, 
Garden City, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 64. $2.95. 

An exciting and exquisite book presenting 
bits of evidence, gathered by scientists 
through the ages, which help to bring to 
the youthful readers of the twentieth century 
the story of man from earliest times. Pieces 
of sculpture, drawings and paintings, orna- 
ments and weapons, as well as reconstructed 
pictures of temples and famous buildings, are 
but a few of the world’s treasures depicted. 
The conclusion shows modern methods being 
used to preserve newly discovered artifacts. 
Because of its format the book might be 
more suitable for grades six through eight, 
although its material would be equally valu- 
able to world history students in high school. 

Geraldine O'Malley 


They Almost Made It. 
Illustrated by Ava 
Crowell Co., New 
Pp. 198. $2.75. 

This is the story of forgotten inventors. 
These are the the men who came heartbreak- 
ingly close to success but’ for a variety of 
reasons failed to receive the acclaim and 


3y Fred Reinfeld. 
Morgan. Thomas Y. 
York 16, N. Y., 1956. 
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reward to which the author feels they were 
entitled. The inventions described are the 
steam engine, steamboat, locomotive, reaper, 
telegraph, sewing machine, and submarine. 
But this book does more than explain the 
birth of these machines; it stresses the far- 
reaching changes that have been brought 
about by the Industrial Revolution and 
shows how the transition from hand to 
machine labor has affected our lives. The 
many detailed drawings of early inventions 
are first class and should assist the reader 
in understanding the text. For anyone over 
twelve. C. Wallace Dierickx 


Looking at History. By R. J. Unstead. 
Illustrated by C. W. Bacon. MacMillan Co., 
60 Fifth Ave. New York 11, N. Y., 1955. 
Pp. 351. $4.00. 

The one thousand dramatic pictures, many 
in color, will entice a child to examine this 
book even though the size seems formidable. 
This well-indexed volume is four books in 
one, with vivid descriptions of the British 
from cavemen to the reign of Elizabeth II. 
It includes games, gardens, dress styles, 
vehicles, and types of entertainment, as well 
as the usual history. Should be -in every 
room library from sixth grade up. 

Laura M. Light 


The. First Book of Congress. By Harold 
Coy. Illustrated by Helen Borten. Franklin 
Watts, 699 Madison Ave., New York 21, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 59. $1.95. 

An interesting, accurate, and timely ac- 
count of Congress and the manner in which 
it functions. Enhanced with excellent pictures. 

Henrietta H. Fernitz 


East of Astoria. By Merritt Parmalee 
Allen. Illustrated by Millard McGee. Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 249. $3.00. 

This is a story of the start of the American 
fur trade along the Columbia River in 1810. 
It tells of the conflicts with Indians, the 
rivalry with the British Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, the difficulties of traveling west by 
boat around South America or by land. The 
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characters are well drawn; there is a feeling 
of patriotism and empire with just enough 
mystery to add spice. A fine background 
story for beginning American history. 
Elinor Bisbee 


A Picture History of Canada. By Clarke 
Hutton. Franklin Watts, 699 Madison Ave., 
New York 21, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 62. $3.95. 

Nearly one hundred lavishly colored pic- 
tures give this book a dramatic appeal which 
will interest children, but the brief, compact 
text is adult reading. Nevertheless it should 
be in the library for the benefit of those who 
understand history well enough to appreciate 
it. For sixth grade and up. 

Laura N. Light 


Exploring the Unive By Roy A. Gal- 
lant. Illustrated by Lowell Hess. Garden 
City Books, Garden City, N. Y., 1956. Pp 62. 
$2.00. 

This fascinating book, in a few pages and 
in simple language, brings some of the most 
striking aspects of astronomy within easy 
reach of the layman’s understanding. Al- 
though no age group is specified, the book 
seems suitable for anyone with an interest 
in the phenomena of the universe. However, 
some explanations might be necessary for 
children under twelve. The illustrations add 
greatly to the understanding of the text and 
the beauty of the book. 

Robert S. Langley 


The Worlds Around Us. By 


Patrick 
Moore. Abelard-Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 157. $2.50. 

The author defines problems and then pro- 
ceeds to answer them on the basis of known 
knowledge and the application of scientific 
principles. The problems are whether our 
known plant and animal life can exist on 
other solar bodies, if any type of life is pos- 
sible, and the possibilities of man traveling 
to and surviving upon any of the solar 
bodies. Simple scientific thinking is used 
throughout the book. The absence of sensa- 
tionalism found in so much science fiction 
today is refreshing. By working the prob- 
lems, upper grade pupils should secure an 
awareness of critical thinking suitable for 
their developmental stage as well as obtain 
accurate information. 

3ernice J. Austrheim 

Desert Drama: Tales of Strange Plants 
and Animals. By Iona Hiser. Illustrated 
with photographs and drawings. Abelard- 
Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 159. $3.00. 

This, delightful book supplies a great deal 
of information about the interesting plants 
and animals of the western deserts in a very 
readable narrative-expository style with the 
use of sketches, photographs, and the amusing 
personal experiences of the author’s family: 

Bernice J. Austrheim 
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The Story of Rocks. By 
Shuttlesworth. Illustrated by Su Zan N. 
Swain. Garden City Books, Garden City, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 56. $2.50. 

This book provides accurate data about 
the mineral kingdom. The history of rock- 
forming minerals, tests that can be used to 
identify specimens, the mechanics of collect- 
ing and exhibiting rocks, and the likely 
areas in which to find them are thoroughly 
discussed. A useful bibliography of books and 
magazines for additional study is included. 

John F. Etten 


Dorothy E. 


New Era of Flight. By Lewis Zarem and 
Robert H. Maltby. E. P. Dutton and Co., 
300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1956. 
Pp. 176. $3.75. 

This is a concise, well illustrated summary 
of the mechanical and human elements in 
aviation from its beginnings to its present 
complex state. The text is remarkably easy 
to follow despite the scientific nature of the 
subject. Amateur and professional enthusi- 
asts of all ages should find it well worth 
reading. Of particular interest is a section 
on the effects of modern flight on the human 
body and the means being developed to 
neutralize these effects. 

Robert S. Langley 


How To Paint In Oils. By Arthur Zaiden 
berg. Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 55. $3.00 

A simple approach to oil painting directed 
to young people who have had some art ex 
perience with paints. By removing the notion 
that oil is a difficult medium, the reader is 
encouraged to experiment. The text includes 
a listing of tools, materials, a palette of 
colors and suggests many technical devices 
that one would ordinarily find useful. The 
importance of personal, creative expression is 
emphasized and the young artist is given skil- 
ful guidance through the oil painting process. 
Recommended for upper elementary and high 
school students. 

Maurice Yochim 


Good English Through Practice. By 
Marjorie Wescott Barrows. Illustrated by 
Leonard Everett Fisher. Henry Holt and 
Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
1956. Pp. 309. $2.76. 


This is a most interesting usage book, with 
delightful illustrative drawings. It is in no 
sense a grammar, but stresses usage to 
correct common errors called “grammar 
Gremlins.” The games, travel stories, and 
amateur hour performances are examples of 
the usage drills; “Double Trouble” drills on 
the spelling of words which double the con 
sonants in changing their forms. An excellent 
book for upper elementary grades or fresh- 
man and sophomore students, but a real 
grammar later will be most essential. 

Bessie C. Stenhouse 
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The Helicopter Book. By Henry B. Lent. 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 144. $2.75. 

For the story of the helicopter and the men 
who build and fly them, the author visits the 
Connecticut factory of Igor Sikorsky, the 
father of the ‘“whirlybird.” How the heli- 
copter is designed, assembled, tested, and 
used is explained. Over forty excellent full- 
page photographs and drawings are included. 

C. Wallace Dierickx 


Sewing Is Easy. By Helen Nicol Tanous. 
Illustrated by Henry John Tanous. Random 
House, 457 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 64. $1.50. 


Here are sixty-four delightful pages that 
will prove to any seventh or eighth grader 
that sewing is easy. The simple steps ac- 
companied by clear diagrams, the itemized 
necessities for each project, the attractive 
photographs of the finished garments should 
arouse desire in any would-be seamstress. 
\ pony tail hat, a gathered skirt, a shop 
apron would provide practical gifts at low 
cost Margaret T. Racky 


Cave of Riches. By Alan Honour. Illus- 
trated by P. A. Hutchison. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 160. $2.75. 


Muhanned Dib, a Bedouin goatherd, finds 
ancient scrolls in a long-hidden cave. From 
then on adventure thrills the reader as the 
valuable treasures pass into many different 
hands, disappear, and then mysteriously turn 
up. Against the troubled background of 
modern day Jerusalem this true account of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls is a fascinating tale 
of suspense. Well-written with detailed de- 
scriptions and vivid illustrations, the story 
with its fund of information should appeal 
to upper grade pupils. 

Kathleen O’Shea 


Longhorn. By Bruce Grant. Illustrated 
by Herman D. Giesen. World Publishing 
Co., 2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio, 
1956. Pp. 212. $2.75. 

Written with acuity and well researched, 
this is a novel of cattle herding along the 
Chisholm Trail. Much of the action is mo- 
tivated by an ingratiating pet lead steer. 
There is a glossary of the American-Indian 
and Mexican-Spanish words that appear in 
the book. For upper grade boys who like 
Westerns. Morris Finder 


Mr. Justice Holmes. By Clara Ingram 
Judson. Illustrated by Robert Todd. Follett 
Publishing Co., 1000 W. Washington St., 
Chicago 7, Ill., 1956. Pp. 192. $3.50. 

The story of a man whose life from its 
beginning was closely allied to the best cul- 
tural society in Boston. A product of a 
brilliant family heritage, Holmes achieved 
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great distinction in his own right. 
did this makes good reading. Excellent for 
junior high school level. Shows careful re- 
search always recognizable with this author 
Geraldine O’Malley 


How he 


Benedict Arnold, Traitor to His Country 
By Jeannette Covert Nolan. Julian Messner, 
8 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y., 1956 
Pp. 190. $2.95. 

A well-written biography of a 
figure of the American Revolution. 
estingly interwoven within the accurately 
narrated account is a wealth of American 
history which does not appear forced. A 
great moral lesson is pointed up, not pedanti- 
cally but quite naturally. A good short 
bibliography and an excellent index are 
included. Cassin F. Graham 


tragic 
Inter- 


Ball in the Sky. By Esther M. Douty 
Illustrated by Douglas Gorsline. Henry Holt 
and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 190. $3.50. 

John Wise began to experiment with 
balloons when he was fourteen and continued 
throughout his lifetime. John’s trials, his 
discovery of the “Great Current,” and the 
description of the many ascensions and how 
it feels to be up in the air make this book 
exciting and informative reading for boys 
of eleven years and older. 

Gus Ziagos 


Adventure of the Western Sea. By Carle- 
ton Beals. Illustrated by Jacob Landau 
Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 192. $2.75. 

A historical novel about two sea captains 
who pioneered in fur trading with Indians 
of our northwest coast. Beals, happily, seems 
to depend more on his documents than on his 
imagination. Fast-moving and tersely written, 
this book will appeal to boys from sixth 
grade up. Morris Finder 


One Against the Moon. By Donald A 
Wollheim. World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 
110th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio, 1956. Pp. 
220. $2.75. 

Here’s a science fiction juvenile with the 
emphasis on fiction. Robin Carew, an orphan, 
accidentally becomes the first human to 
reach the moon. He has stowed away in an 
experimental rocket being tested at Red 
Sands. When the rocket exceeds all expec- 
tations and crashes on Luna, he finds himself 
in an air-cave among a tribe of transparent 
Moonmen that he dubs Glassies. Then the 
Russians arrive in a rocket ship of their own. 
Whom should Robin meet but an English- 
speaking scientist who turns out to be his 
long-lost brother! We ought to protect our 
twelve-year-olds from this rubbish. 


Mark Reinsberg 
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Coarse Gold Gulch. By Marion Garthwaite. 
Illustrated by Beth and Joe Krush. Double- 
day and Co., 575 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 217. $2.75. 

A brother and sister make their wav 
through central California in search of their 
who has made a strike. There is a 
villain who lurks about in truly villainous 
fashion. Adventures and excitement in abun- 
dance are with this pair until the very last 
page when happiness and right triumph. 
Fifth, sixth, and seventh graders will find 
this story of Gold Rush days absorbing. 
Robert Levin 


ae ese Lay 


Sea Beach Adventure. 


By Gladys Relyea 
Saxon. Illustrated by Paul Galdone. Henry 
Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N. ¥., 1956. Pp. 190. $2.75. 

A budding twelve-year-old scientist has 
adventures in pursuit of knowledge. His ex- 
periences gain him friends, an income, and a 
pleasurable summer. Yet the reader cannot 
but feel that the dose of science is somewhat 
forced in this novel for seventh and eighth 


grade readers. Robert Levin 


For the High School 


Days to Remember. By John Gunther and 
Bernard Quint. Illustrated with photographs. 
Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 240. $5.95. 

Shows the events and meaning of the last 
ten years for America. The story is told in 
a popular yet somewhat analytical vein, in 
a year-to-year sequence. Each year gives the 
reader a few pertinent facts, which are to 
indicate the general trend of the era. The 
striking and novel feature of the book is the 
collection of more than four hundred photo- 
graphs chosen from current and recent pub- 
lications. According to the authors, their 
intent is to render the period in question 
more vivid by visual emphasis than by words. 
The pictures show all facets of American 
life and are, therefore, as varied as that life 
itself. The text ends on a rather happy note, 
in spite of a few lurid and distressing details 
of American life it has portrayed by picture 
and word. Our main problem now is “how 
to master and utilize our own inherent 
power, our own giant and abundant forces 
to make a free, productive and happy life 
for all.”” The book has distinct value for the 
general reader. In the school it can be used 
to advantage in civics and history classes. 

Joseph C. Chada 


The Land and People of Austria. By 
Raymond A. Wohlrabe and Werner Krusch. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., E. Washington Sq., 
Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1956. Pp. 117. $2.75. 

This neat little volume packed with gen- 
eral information traces the geography, art, 
culture, history, and European significance of 
Austria in a clear and easily comprehended 
manner. Though it is recommended for 
readers from the ages of twelve to sixteen, it 
might be read with profit by the intelligent 
tourist intending to visit Europe. The re- 
viewer, who knows Austria first hand, was 
left with a nostalgic feeling for the scenes 
of not so long ago, when that little country 
with its provinces had so much of the cul- 
tural and inspirational to offer to the world. 
The book has sixteen pages of photographs 
to illustrate the text and a very useful two- 
page map. Joseph C. Chada 
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Before Barbed Wire: L. A. Huffman, 
Photographer on Horseback. By Mark H. 
Brown and W. R. Felton. Henry Holt and 
Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Pp. 247. $10.00. 

Although relatively high priced, this col- 
lection of early photographs of the West will 
make good reading for teen-age boys inter- 
ested either in photography or the settlement 
of the West. The accompanying text provides 
a down-to-earth treatment of the westward 
movement. Irwin J. Suloway 


The Search Beneath the Sea. By J. L. B. 
Smith. Illustrated with photographs. Henry 
Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 260. $3.95. 

To many biologists the most sensational 
event in recent years was the discovery in 
1938 of a living fish of a type believed to 
have been extinct for over fifty million years. 
In this fascinating personal narrative, the 
scientist who first identified the incredible 
living fossil tells his own story of the dis- 
covery of Latimeria chalumnae. With him, 
teachers and high school students can live 
through the suspense, the excitement, and 
the frustrations of a career in research. 


David H. Heller 


The Real Book of Electronics. By Edward 
Stoddard. Illustrated by Frank Schwary. 
Garden City Books, Garden City, N. Y., 
1956. Pp. 215. $1.95. 

Electronics is a part of our technology 
which gives industrial arts and science teach- 
ere particular difficulty: much that is within 
the day-to-day experiences of children does 
not lend itself to instructional presentation. 
The author provides a source of information 
about something besides the bells and buzz- 
ers that are all too typical of the usual ap- 
proach to teaching about electricity. The 
book, useable at the junior high school 
level, is excellent for the ninth and tenth 
grades, and could be quite intriguing to the 
lay adult. Paul E. Harrison, Jr. 
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The Last Glacier. By Showell Styles. 
Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, 1956. Pp. 190. $3.00. 

A mystery-adventure story of mountain 
climbing in the Himalayas. Rather technical 
vocabulary necessitates the use of a glossary 
which is included; otherwise the book is of 
interest to the high school student. 


Good, 
but not outstanding. 


Ruth Dawson 


The Great Nutrition Pussle. By 
Callahan and Alma Smith Payne. 
by Helen Borten. 
597 Fifth Ave., 
Pp. 192. $2.95. 

A useful adjunct in the teaching of nutri- 
tion in general science, home economics, and 
physical education classes. It explains as it 
traces the discovery of facts so taken for 
granted today. Application is directed to 
the individual and interested teen-agers will 
find the book very readable and helpful. The 
clever illustrations are eye-catching. For 
grades eight to twelve. 

Emilia F. 


Physics for Everybody. By Germaine and 
Arthur Beiser. E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1956. 
Pp. 190. $3.50. 

Many scientists today, like the authors of 
this book, are attempting to strip the laws 
and principles of their various disciplines to 
the minimum essentials and present them in 
terms understandable to the layman. Very 
often, however, there is danger of error from 
too much oversimplification. This is defi- 
nitely not the case in this book, for the 
authors do not accuracy for sim- 
plicity. Because of this, the untrained lay- 
man can expect a little more difficulty in 
reading this book than is indicated by the 
foreward. More than elementary insight 
into the meaning of simple algebraic equa- 
tions is sometimes required. Moreover, the 
chapters follow one another in a sequence 
which is considered “orderly” from the view- 
point of teaching elementary physics, al- 
though the validity of this procedure in a 
book of this type may be questioned. Some 
basic unifying principles, such as energy, are 
lacking as a framework for the various 
seemingly unrelated chapters. Although this 
volume would certainly be a valuable addi- 
tion to a high school library, it must be 
remembered that it is not a book of physics 
but rather one about physics and is recom- 
mended from this viewpoint. 


Ralph J. 


Dorothy 
Illustrated 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


New York 17, N. Y., 1956. 


Polerecky 


sacrifice 


Vesecky 


Drawing and Planning for Industrial Arts. 

y John L. Feirer. Charles A. Bennett Co., 
N. Monroe St., Peoria, Ill., 1956. Pp. 
$3.96. 

The author has attempted to provide 
breadth rather than an intense coverage of 
any area of drawing. Although intended for 
use in the industrial arts laboratory, the 
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book should be suitable for home mechanics 
situations as well. It successfully relates 
common shop construction activities and plan- 
ning procedures. Suitable for junior and 
senior high school. 


Paul E. 


Harrison, Jr. 


L. J. M. Daguerre. By Helmut and Allison 
Gernsheim. World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 
110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio, 1956. Pp. 208. 
$7.50. 

This is a biogr aphy of the daguerreotype 
process rather than of its principal inventor. 
Neither the style nor organization of the 
book seems coherent; this however, does not 
materially affect the interest camera fans 
will have for it. Illustrated with several 
scores of early daguerreotypes. 


Irwin J. Suloway 


Girl in a Hurry. 
trated by “ 
and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., 
1956. Pp. 180. $2.75. 

Sixteen-year-old Missy Richardson is try- 
ing hard to grow up. During summer vaca- 
tion she accepts a job selling coupons for 
a photographic studio, only to learn later 
that it is a swindle. Refunding the money 
involves hard work and a variety of jobs, 
but she succeeds, and along the way discov- 
ers that boys can be a pleasant part of 
“growing up.” Natural dialogue and amusing 
incidents make this an excellent choice for 
teen-age girls. Eve K. Clarke 


By Viola Rowe. Ilius- 


Tom O’Sullivan. Longmans, Green 
c 


New York 3, N. Y., 


Kappy Oliver. By Nona 
trated by Veronica Reed. 
Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
1956. Pp. 256. $3.00. 


Walker. Illus- 
Henry Holt and 
New York 17, N. Y., 


Sixteen-year-old Kappy, on a visit to her 
Aunt Bessie, is looking forward to going to 
high school in the South. However, she has 
difficulty making friends because of another 
boarder, Augusta Tillingham. Known at 
high school as Till, Augusta is also famous 
for her slovenly appearance and unfriendly, 
sarcastic manner. Her transformation, with 
Kappy’s help, into an attractive, gracious 
personality has some amusing incidents, but 
on the whole the story is rather dull, preachy, 
and too drawn-out. 

Eve K. Clarke 

The Daughter. By 
trated by Hans H. 
and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 190. $3.00. 

Fifteen-year-old Elise secretly rebels against 
her mother’s rigid training before becoming 
mistress of their estate in Norway in the 
1860’s. A visit to her favorite aunt’s home 
shows her the difference in basic standards 
and sends her home satisfied with the life 
she will lead. Teen-age girls will enjoy 
reading of a life and training strange, yet 
useful, to them even in our modern times. 

Gladys A. Berg 


Borghild Dahl. 
Helweg. E. P. 


Illus- 
Dutton 
York 10, 
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The New Paperbacks 


For the Upper Grades 


Robin Hood. 
Puffin Books. 


By Roger Lancelyn Green. 
$.65. Illustrated. 


Cowdog. By Ned Andrews. Teen Age 


Books. $.25. 

An accused cowboy finds the real criminal. 
Illustrated. 

The Black Spaniel Mystery. By 
Cavanna. Teen Age Books. $.35. 

Combines a mystery story 
of raising show dogs 


Betty 


with the story 


Indian Paint. By Glenn Balch. Teen Age 
Books. $.25. 

An Indian boy braves death to save his 
pony. 


Black Storm. By Thomas C. Hinkle. Teen 
Age Books. $.25. 

A stolen 
master. 


horse returns to his 


Illustrated. 


cowh y 


For the High School 


Macbeth. Coriolanus 
ure. 1 he Winter’s 
Shakespeare. 


Measure for Meas- 

Tale. By William 
Penguin Books. $.50. 

These Pelican editions are edited by vari- 
ous specialists who also wrote introductions. 
Explanatory footnotes. Brief history of 
Shakespeare and the theater in his time. 


The Mill on the Floss. By George Eliot. 
Introduction by Maxwell H. Goldberg. 
Pocket Books. $.50. 


The Vicar of Wakefield 
smith. Introduction by 
Pocket Books. $.35. 


By Oliver Gold- 
Ernest Brennecke. 


The Mayor of Casterbridge. By 
Hardy. Introduction by Albert J. 
Pocket Books. $.35. 


Thomas 
Guerard. 


The Count of Monte Cristo. By Alexandre 
Dumas. Translated by Lowell Blair. Bantam 
Books. $.50. 


Pivot Man. 


By Dick Friendlich. Teen 
Age Books. $.35. 
College basketball story 


The 
Merritt 


$.25. 


Mudhen and “The 
Parmelee Allen 


Walrus.” By 
Teen Age Books. 


\ humorous 
prep school 


story about the editor of a 


newspaper 
Champion of the Court 

Verrall.. Teen Age Books 
High school basketball. 


By Charles Spain 


$.25. 


How to Develop Self-( onfidence and In- 
finence People by Public Speaking. By Dale 
Carnegie. Selected and condensed by Dorothy 
Carnegie. Pocket Books. 

With exercises. 


$.35. 


The Story of the Bible. By Hendrik 
Willem: Van Joon. Permabooks. $.50. 


Protestant version of Old and New 
ments retold. Illustrated. 


Testa- 


Going to a Concert. By Lionel 


Puffin Books. $.65. 

grief description and explanation of or 
chestras, instruments, composers, types of 
compositions, etc. Photographs, diagrams, 
charts, bibliography. 


Salter. 


Christopher 
Samuel 


Columbus, 


Mariner. By 
Eliot Morrison. 


Mentor. $.35. 
Abridged. With maps and index. 
better student. 


For the 


A Night to Remember. 
Bantam. §$.25. 


By Walter Lord. 
The sinking of the Titanic. 


Marco 
$.50. 


students 


Venetian Adventurer: 
Henry H. Hart. Bantam. 

Suited to better 
history. 


Polo. By 


interested in 


Junior Benson. Pocket 


Books. 


Family life of a teen-age girl. 


The Years. By A. J. 
Bantam. 


Miss. By 


$.25. 


Sally 


Green 
$.50. 


Cronin. 


Struggles of a young boy who wants to 
become a doctor. 

The Nazarene. 
300ks. $.50. 

Cardinal edition of the fictionalized life of 
Christ. For the better student. 


The Late 


Marquand. 


By Sholem Asch. Pocket 


George Apley. By 
Pocket Books. $.25. 
Satire on Boston society. For the better 
student. 


John P. 
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